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POLAND  -  GEOGRAPHY  AND  CLIMATE 


POLAND  LIES  in  central  Europe  with  Germany  on  the 
west,  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  east  and  Czechoslovakia  on 
the  south.  Poland’s  northern  boundaries  rest  on  the  Baltic 
Sea.  The  area  of  Poland  is  120,000  square  miles.  Territo¬ 
rially  our  country  occupies  the  seventh  place  in  Europe, 
following  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  Fin¬ 
land  and  Norway.  Taking  the  farthest  points,  Poland 
extends  405  miles  from  north  to  south  and  440  miles  from 
east  to  west. 

The  total  length  of  Poland’s  boundaries  is  2,230  miles, 
of  which  1,920  miles  are  frontiers  (826  miles  with  the 
USSR,  808  miles  with  Czechoslovakia  and  285  miles  with 


Lake  Goplo  (Bydgoszcz  Province).  More  than  91  per  cent  of 

Poland  is  lowland 
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Geography  and  Climate 


Poland’s  seacoast  extends  for  310  miles.  Its  beautiful  beaches 
are  crowded  with  holiday-makers  throughout  the  summer 


the  German  Democratic  Republic)  and  310  miles  are  sea- 
coast. 

Two  large  mountain  ranges,  the  Carpathians  and  the 
Sudetes,  run  along  Poland’s  entire  southern  border. 

The  Carpathians  are  the  highest  mountains  in  Poland, 
embracing  the  rocky  nests  of  the  Tatras  with  their  wild 
and  jagged  crevices,  sheer  walls,  granite  peaks  and  crags. 

Rysy,  Poland’s  highest  peak,  is  located  in  the  Tatras 
and  looms  8,200  feet  above  sea  level. 

THE  VISTULA  is  the  longest  river  in  Poland.  It  is  677 
miles  long  and  the  13th  longest  river  in  Europe.  The  sec¬ 
ond  largest  river  in  Poland  is  the  Odra  (527  miles  long), 
running  along  the  border  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic. 

LAKES  are  a  characteristic  of  some  regions  of  Poland. 
Above  all  one  should  mention  the  Masurian  lake  region 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  country.  The  pensive  land¬ 
scape  of  three  thousand  lakes  is  woven  into  a  strange 
labyrinth  of  water  amidst  the  primeval  forests. 

The  extensive,  thick  forests  are  one  of  the  many  val¬ 
uable  resources  of  our  country.  Many  of  them  are  natural 
reservations  or  National  Parks  where  the  primeval  flora 
and  fauna  are  preserved. 


Geography  and  Climate 
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Far  on  the  southern  border  of  Poland,  the  Tatra  Nation¬ 
al  Park  contains  the  only  Alpine  mountain  area  in 
Poland. 

The  climate  of  Poland  is  an  intercross  of  the  oceanic 
climate  of  western  Europe  and  the  continental  climate 
of  the  Russian  plains.  The  weather  is  variable  not  only 
during  the  course  of  one  year  but  also  from  one  year  to 
another.  Spring  covers  a  period  of  from  50  to  60  days, 
beginning  with  the  end  of  March  or  the  first  days  of 
April.  The  temperature  vacillates  from  41°F  to  59°  F. 
Summer  is  from  85  to  100  days  long  and  the  average 
temperature  reaches  66.2°  F.  In  the  autumn  the  tempera¬ 
ture  gradually  falls  to  41  °  F.  The  early  winter  season  be¬ 
gins  at  the  end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of  November 
and  lasts  more  than  25  days  with  temperature  falling  to 


A  Tatra  landscape  (the  highest  peak  of  the  mountains  is  8,200 

feet  above  sea  level) 
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Geography  and  Climate 


SEASONS  OF  THE  YEAR 
(duration  in  days) 


20-25  50-1 


Early  Spring 
Spring 


32°  F.  Winter  lasts  an  average  of  65  days  in  the  western 
part  of  the  country  and  from  90  to  100  days  in  central  and 
eastern  Poland.  The  temperature  drops  considerably  be¬ 
low  the  freezing  point  with  snowfall,  the  heaviest  being 
in  the  mountains,  and  freezing  winds. 


POPULATION 


Toward  the  end  of  1961  Poland  had  an  estimated  pop¬ 
ulation  of  30,000,000.  As  compared  with  1949  there  was 
an  increase  of  about  6  million  people. 


In  1949  —  36.2  per  cent  of  the  population  lived  in  cities 
and  63.8  per  cent  in  villages.  In  1961  —  48.5  per  cent  in 
cities  and  51.5  per  cent  in  villages. 


URBAN  AND  RURAL  POPULATION 

(in  percentages) 

Cities  and  Towns  Villages 

^ 

(?49 


I960 


48.1  X 


51.9% 
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VITAL  STATISTICS  I960 
(per  1,000  Inhabitants) 


Population 


Men  and  women 
107  women  per  100  men 


Marriages  8.2 


Live  births  22.4 


Divorces  0.50 


Natural  increase  14.9 


Deaths  7.5 


A  THOUSAND  YEARS  OF  THE  POLISH  STATE 


The  Polish  people  are  now  celebrating  the  thousand 
years  of  the  Polish  State.  However,  according  to  the  latest 
research  by  the  historians,  the  1,000  years  of  Poland’s 
statehood  is  merely  symbolic.  Actually,  traces  of  an 
organized  state  on  Polish  territory  date  back  much  earlier, 
so  that  the  beginnings  of  the  Polish  state  may  be  placed 
in  the  7th-8th  centuries. 

The  first  ruler  known  in  Polish  history,  Mieszko  I,  re¬ 
ceived  the  sacrament  of  baptism  from  the  Czech  mission¬ 
aries  in  966  A.D.  The  successor  of  Mieszko  I  was  Bole- 
slaw  Chrobry  (the  Brave),  the  first  crowned  king  of  Po¬ 
land  (1025).  Under  his  rule  there  was  a  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  state,  a  consolidation  of  the  country’s  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  expansion  of  its  territory.  A  church 


Reconstruction  of  the  fortified  settlement  of  Biskupin  (Byd¬ 
goszcz  Province)  built  by  an  early  Slavic  tribe  some  2,500  years 

ago 
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hierarchy,  headed  by  the  archbishop  of  Gniezno,  was 
established  in  Poland.  Defence  against  the  German  feudal 
lords  and,  in  particular,  wars  with  the  German  Empire 
occupied  the  first  centuries  of  Poland’s  history. 


THE  12TH  —  14TH  CENTURIES 

After  the  death  of  Bole- 
slaw  III  (1138),  Poland  was 
broken  up  into  regional  prin¬ 
cipalities,  which  persisted  for 
many  years.  Then  followed  a 
period  of  fighting  between  the 
regional  princes  and  the  feu¬ 
dal  subdivision  of  the  state. 
The  country  suffered  attacks 
from  the  Tartars,  Lithuanians, 
Germans  and  Prussians. 
Prince  Conrad  of  Mazovia 
brought  the  Teutonic  Knights 
to  Poland  in  1226  to  help  in 
the  defence  against  the  Prus¬ 
sians.  When  the  Prussians  had 
been  vanquished  the  Teutonic 
Knights  created  their  own 
state  on  their  territory  and 
then  turned  against  Poland 
deceitfully  annexing  Pomera¬ 
nia  in  1308. 

The  unification  of  the  state 
was  achieved  under  King  Wla- 
dyslaw  Lokietek  (the  Short) 
in  1320  —  though  without  the 
lost  provinces  of  Pomerania 
and  Silesia.  Under  the  rule  of 
Lokietek’s  son,  Casimir  the 
Great,  the  union  and  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  country  was  con¬ 
solidated. 

UNION  WITH  LITHUANIA. 
GRUNWALD 

In  1386  a  pact  was  signed 
with  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Lithuania,  Wladyslaw  Jagiello, 
whereby  Lithuania  became 
Christian  and  united  with 
Poland.  The  union  with  Lithua¬ 


nia,  made  it  possible  to  rout 
the  Teutonic  Knights  in  the 
victorious  battle  of  Grunwald 
in  1410.  It  was  fought  by  the 
Polish,  Lithuanian  and  Rus¬ 
sian  united  forces.  But  fight¬ 
ing  with  the  Teutonic  Knights 
continued  throughout  the  reign 
of  Casimir  the  Jagiellon  in  the 
13  years’  war  after  which  the 
united  kingdom  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania  regained  Pomerania 
and  Warmia  in  1466.  An  unfa¬ 
vourable  result  of  the  union 
with  Lithuania  was  the  fact 
that  Poland  became  embroiled 
in  conflicts  and  wars  with 
Lithuania’s  neighbour,  Russia, 
with  the  result  that  interest  in 
Poland’s  western  and  northern 
regions  diminished. 

THE  16TH  —  18TH 
CENTURIES 

Under  the  Jagiello  dynasty 
the  united  Polish  and  Lithua¬ 
nian  state  grew  in  power  and 
importance.  The  Czechs  sought 
an  alliance;  Hungary  placed 
on  its  throne  the  Polish  King 
Wladyslaw  III,  son  of  Jagiel¬ 
lo;  Casimir  placed  his  son  on 
the  Czech  throne  in  1471  and 
then  the  Hungarian  throne  in 
1490.  There  followed  a  period 
of  development  of  new  set¬ 
tlements  and  towns,  a  rise  in 
production  and  the  export  of 
grain  as  well  as  of  forest 
products;  there  was  progress 
in  mining  and  smelting.  Liter¬ 
ature  flourished  (Rej,  Kocha- 


nowski)  as  did  science  (Co¬ 
pernicus)  and  Renaissance  art. 
Handicrafts  and  commerce 
grew  in  importance  and  in 
particular  the  role  of  the 
szlachta  (gentry).  In  1573,  the 
election  of  the  king  was  in¬ 
troduced,  marking  a  great 
victory  for  the  gentry.  The 
free  elections  led  to  sharper 
strife  between  the  various 
groups  of  gentry  and  limited 
the  power  of  the  king.  In  the 
17th  and  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century  Poland  was  shak¬ 
en  by  long  and  destructive 
wars  with  Sweden,  Russia  and 
Turkey  and  especially  by 
uprisings  of  the  people  in  the 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia. 
These  occurrences  deepened 
the  consequence  of  a  process 


that  had  been  set  off  by  the 
growth  of  serfdom:  the  op¬ 
pression  of  the  peasants,  the 
decline  of  the  towns,  the 
impoverishment  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  tradesmen,  the 
stagnation  of  culture.  The  fact 
that  there  was  no  regular 
army,  left  the  country  un¬ 
protected.  The  abuse  of  the 
gentry  freedoms  increased  the 
general  disintegration. 

THE  THREE  PARTITIONS  — 
“FOR  YOUR  FREEDOM 
AND  OURS” 

Poland  was  now  ruined  and 
weakened.  In  1772  part  of  the 
territory  of  Poland  was  parti¬ 
tioned  (one-fourth  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  and  one-third  of  the 
population)  between  Russia, 
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Prussia  and  Austria.  The  at¬ 
tempts  made  by  groups  of 
patriotic  townsmen  and  gentry 
to  introduce  progressive  re¬ 
forms  in  order  to  improve  the 
system  and  strengthen  the 
state  (the  Constitution  of  May 
3  of  1791)  were  thwarted  by 
the  oligarchy  which  felt  its 
privileges  threatened,  and 
frustrated  by  the  partitioning 
powers.  When  the  resistance 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  had  been  broken, 
Russia  and  Prussia  carried  out 
the  second  partition  of  Poland 
in  1793.  An  uprising  broke  out 
in  the  remaining  area  of  the 
country  (less  than  one-third 
of  the  former  territory)  under 
the  leadership  of  General  Ta- 
deusz  Kosciuszko  who,  like 
Kazimierz  Pulaski,  was 
known  for  his  part  in  the 
American  Revolution.  But, 
while  the  people  supported  it, 
they  could  not  withstand  the 
combined  forces  of  the  parti¬ 
tioning  powers.  In  1795  they 
carried  out  the  third  partition 
of  Poland,  annexing  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

A  period  of  over  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  of  subjuga¬ 
tion  followed.  This  was  also 
a  period  of  uprisings  and 
struggle  for  independence 
(1831,  1846,  1848,  1863))  within 

the  country  as  well  as  beyond 
its  boundaries.  Every  genera¬ 
tion  in  each  of  the  partitioned 
areas  took  up  arms,  sought 
aid  from  others  and  also 
aided  others  in  their  strug¬ 
gles  under  the  motto:  “For 
your  freedom  and  ours.”  Pol¬ 
ish  democrats  combined  in 


these  struggles  the  cause  of 
national  and  social  liberation 
with  the  liberation  of  the 
peasants,  the  abolition  of 
serfdom  and  the  destruction 
of  the  feudal  system.  After 
the  year  1863,  the  capitalist 
system  developed  quickly  on 
Polish  territory  and  the  nas¬ 
cent  labour  movement  entered 
upon  the  stage  of  history;  the 
first  workers’  parties  were 
organized. 

There  were  two  distinct 
groups  in  the  Polish  labour 
movement:  one  represented 

mainly  by  the  Polish  Socialist 
Party  which  concentrated  on 
the  struggle  against  tsarism; 
the  second  the  Marxists  (con¬ 
secutively  the  “Proletariat,” 
the  “Social  Democracy  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania,”  the  “Polish  Com¬ 
munist  Party”)  who  closely 
allied  the  cause  of  independ¬ 
ence  with  the  struggle  against 
the  capitalist  system,  seeing 
the  Russian  proletariat  as 
their  natural  ally. 

THE  SECOND  REPUBLIC 

The  over  hundred-year  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  nation  ultimately 
brought  independence  to  Po¬ 
land  in  November  1918.  The 
rebirth  Of  an  independent  Pol¬ 
ish  state  took  place  under 
conditions  created  by  the 
triumph  of  the  Great  October 
Revolution  in  Russia,  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Central  Powers  and 
the  revolutionary  conditions 
in  Central  Europe. 

Despite  the  fresh  initiative 
(for  instance,  the  construction 
of  the  city  and  port  of  Gdy- 
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A  detachment  of  insurgents  in  the  1863  uprising.  Drawing  by 
Artur  Grottger,  distinguished  19-th  century  artist 


nia)  the  twenty  years  between 
the  wars  were  a  period  of 
economic  stagnation  in  Poland 
of  crises  and  unemployment: 
strikes  of  workers  broke  out 
all  over  the  country;  peasants 
fought  to  acquire  the  lands  of 
the  manors;  national  antago¬ 
nism  ran  rife  on  the  ethni¬ 
cally  foreign  lands  annexed  to 
Poland  in  western  Byelorussia 
and  the  western  Ukraine 
where  troops  were  used  to 
suppress  the  population. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the 


Polish  government  of  the 
Thirties  was  directed  towards 
a  closer  understanding  with 
Nazi  Germany  and  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  Consequently, 
Poland  was  isolated  in  the 
international  field.  Depending 
on  Unrealistic  alliances,  her 
military  power  inadequate  to 
stand  alone  against  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Nazi  Germany  and 
with  no  help  coming  from  the 
outside,  Poland  suffered  a 
great  calamity  in  September 
1939. 


WORLD  WAR  II.  After  the  defeat  cf  September  1939, 
the  western  provinces  of  Poland  were  annexed  by  Ger¬ 
many.  The  remainder  of  the  territory  was  formed  into 
what  was  called  the  General  Government.  Nazi  Germany 
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One  of  the  crematory  ovens  in  the  Auschwitz  camp  (Cracow 
Province).  Between  1940-45  the  Nazis  murdered  about  4  million 
men,  women  and  children  gathered  here  from  all  over  Europe 


intended  not  only  to  eradicate  Poland  as  a  state,  but  also 
to  annihilate  the  Polish  people.  These  aims  were  served 
by  the  various  methods  of  national  discrimination  against 
the  Poles,  the  economic  destruction  of  the  country,  depor¬ 
tations  of  forced  labour,  the  plan  of  genocide  and  the 
crudest  persecutions  —  executions  and  murders  perpe¬ 
trated  in  concentration  camps  and  camps  of  mass  exter¬ 
mination. 

As  a  result  of  military  operations  123,000  soldiers  and 
521,000  civilians  perished.  The  number  of  victims  of  Nazi 
terror  was  incomparably  greater.  3,577,000  persons  were 
murdered  in  concentration  camps,  pacification  campaigns, 
executions  and  in  the  Jewish  ghettos.  The  prisons  and 
camps  took  the  lives  of  1,286,000  persons  and  as  a  result 
of  illness  in  camps,  prisons,  etc.  521,000  persons  died 
later  on. 

Poland  lost  22  per  cent  of  her  entire  population,  the 
biggest  loss  among  all  nations  participating  in  the  war. 

The  extermination  of  Polish  culture  by  the  Nazis  was 
planned  thoroughly,  calculated  to  destroy  its  past,  present 
and  future,  in  other  words,  the  eradication  of  cultural 
relics  and  monuments  as  well  as  the  existing  cultural  and 
educational  life  of  the  country.  The  picture  of  this 
destruction  as  regards  personnel  was  the  following:  700 
professors  and  workers  of  higher  schools,  848  secondary 
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school  teachers,  3,963  primary  school  teachers,  399  artists 
and  178  authors  and  journalists  perished. 

The  estimated  value  of  cultural  material  losses  amount¬ 
ed  to  1,073  million  U.S.  dollars  in  historical  architecture, 
art  works,  and  the  like;  371.6  million  U.S.  dollars  in  school 
buildings,  school  libraries,  laboratories,  etc.;  371.6  million 
U.S.  dollars  in  scientific  institutions,  universities,  archives, 
scientific  libraries,  and  so  on. 

Economic  extermination  is  seen  in  the  following  data: 

Losses  in  agriculture  —  damage  suffered  by  the  soil  as 
a  result  of  war  activities  —  70.6  million  U.S.  dollars;  loss 
of  livestock  —  572  million  U.S.  dollars;  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery  and  implements  —  127.8  million  U.S.  dollars; 
losses  in  products  destroyed  or  confiscated  —  1,420.2  mil¬ 
lion  U.S.  dollars. 

Losses  in  mining  —  144.2  million  U.S.  dollars. 

Losses  in  industry  (value  of  buildings,  technical  equip¬ 
ment  and  reserves)  mineral,  metal,  electrical,  chemical, 
textile,  paper,  leather,  wood,  food,  clothing,  printing, 
building  and  electric  power  —  1,480.6  million  U.S.  dollars. 

Losses  in  handicrafts  —  261.8  million  U.S.  dollars. 

Losses  in  trade  (buildings,  warehouses,  storehouses, 
storage  and  canning  facilities,  etc.)  666  million  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars  and  losses  in  goods  —  753.2  million  U.S.  dollars. 


Nazis  leading  a  group  of  civilians  to  their  death.  Nazi  pictures 
of  the  uprising  in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  in  1943 


The  Jewish  district  in  Warsaw  completely  devastated  by  Nazis. 
500,000  inhabitants  lived  here  during  the  occupation 


Losses  in  transportation  —  means  of  transportation 
(railway  cars,'  locomotives,  automobiles,  ships,  planes) 
901.8  million  U.S.  dollars,  losses  in  buildings,  destroyed 
roads,  ports,  bridges,  air  fields,  repair  shops,  etc.  — 
858.4  million  U.S.  dollars. 

Losses  in  public  administration  (buildings,  offices,  fur¬ 
nishings,  technical  equipment,  sewerage  and  water  sys¬ 
tem  —  600  million  U.S.  dollars. 

In  economic  losses  should  be  included  the  value  of 
forced  labour  by  2,400,000  Polish  workers  who  were  taken 
to  Germany  —  estimation  of  780  million  U.S.  dollars. 

The  figures  cited  above  are  only  partial,  by  no  means 
give  a  full  idea  of  the  tremendous  damages  and  losses. 
To  the  losses  of  life  should  be  added  the  immeasurable 
losses  caused  by  a  reduction  of  population  increase  and  in 
the  cultural  field,  the  harm  done  by  hampering  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  science,  art  and  education  while  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  field,  the  lowered  potential  of  the  economy  and  the 
loss  of  production  and  income  during  the  period  of  occu¬ 
pation. 


A  Thousand  Years  of  the  Polish  State 
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As  a  whole  Poland’s  losses  in  World  War  II,  both  actual 
and  estimated,  can  be  set  at  a  total  of  about  258,000  mil¬ 
lion  pre-war  zlotys,  or  51,600  million  U.S.  dollars. 

The  whole  nation  fought  against  the  invader.  The  un¬ 
derground  resistance  movement,  the  partisan  people’s  war, 
gained  force  with  every  month,  inflicting  great  losses  on 
the  invaders.  The  resistance  movement  was  directed  from 
two  political  centres;  the  emigre  government  in  London, 
which  influenced  the  Home  Army,  and  the  Polish  Work¬ 
ers’  Party  in  Poland.  The  latter  party  initiated  and  organ¬ 
ized  the  National  Front  to  fight  against  the  Nazi  occu¬ 
pation.  The  political  backbone  of  the  Front  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Polish  Workers’  Party  was  made  up  of 
the  renascent  democratic  parties  of  pre-war  Poland:  the 
socialists,  peasant  parties,  and  the  Democratic  Party.  To¬ 
ward  the  end  of  1943,  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  Polish 
Workers’  Party,  the  Polish  underground  parliament  was 
created,  called  the  People’s  Home  Council,  which  organiz¬ 
ed  the  People’s  Army. 

After  the  liberation  of  Poland  by  the  Soviet  Army  and 
the  Polish  Army,  the  working  class  came  to  power  in  the 
country,  working  in  alliance  with  the  peasants.  The  year 
1944  brought  national  and  social  liberation.  The  creation 
of  a  democratic  government  called  the  Polish  Committee 
of  National  Liberation,  in  Lublin,  on  July  22,  1944,  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Poland  —  the 
era  of  building  a  system  of  social  justice. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Potsdam  agreement  of  1945 
between  the  major  powers  of  the  anti-Nazi  coalition, 
(U.S. A.,  U.S.S.R.,  and  Great  Britain)  Poland  was  given 
back  the  lands  in  the  west  —  (the  boundary  on  the  Odra 
and  Nysa  Rivers)  and  the  German  population  of  these 
territories  was  resettled  in  Germany.  The  eastern  frontiers 
were  delineated  along  the  Curzon  Line  with  slight  devia¬ 
tions  in  Poland’s  favour. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISIONS 


Poland  is  divided  into  voivodships  (provinces).  There 
are  five  cities  with  the  status  of  a  voivodship.  They  are: 
Warsaw,  Poznan,  Lodz,  Wroclaw  and  Cracow.  The  voivod¬ 
ships  are  divided  into  counties. 

There  is  a  total  of  397  counties  (75  of  them  are  urban 
counties),  742  cities  and  towns,  136  settlements  and  8,122 
rural  communities. 


The  Eight  Largest  Cities  in  Poland 


Number  of  inhabitants 

Warsaw 

1,136,000 

Lodz 

708,000 

Cracow 

479,000 

Wroclaw 

429,000 

Poznan 

408,000 

Gdansk 

286,000 

Szczecin 

269,000 

Katowice 

269,000 

Poland  has  another  13  cities  with  a  population  of  over 

100,000. 


WARSAW  —  CAPITAL  OF  POLAND 


The  name  Warsaw  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  the  13th 
century,  as  a  minor  town  in 
the  province  of  Mazowsze. 

The  town’s  convenient  sit¬ 
uation  on  the  cross-roads 
between  the  east-west  and 
north-south  communication 
lines,  enabled  it  to  develop 
more  and  more  quickly.  At 
the  end  of  the  16th  century 
King  Sigismund  III  moved  the 
royal  court  from  Cracow  to 
Warsaw  and  from  that  time 
on,  Warsaw  became  the  actu¬ 
al  capital  of  Poland. 

In  the  17th  century,  during 
the  Swedish  invasion  of  Po¬ 
land,  the  Polish  army  fought 
side  by  side  with  the  people 
of  Warsaw  in  the  streets  and 
on  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
finally  overcame  the  enemy. 
In  1794,  the  people  of  Warsaw 
led  by  Jan  Kilinski,  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  took  part  in  the  Ko- 
sciuszko  Insurrection  against 
the  tsarist  invaders.  A  few 
years  later,  in  1830,  Warsaw 
rose  again  under  the  army  of 
the  shrunken  Polish  Kingdom, 
which  had  been  brought  un¬ 
der  tsarist  hegemony.  Dem¬ 
onstrations  and  bloody  riot¬ 
ing  in  1861  and  1862  led  to 
another  uprising  in  January 
1863  during  which  the  city 
became  the  headquarters  of 
the  rebel  government.  From 
1905  to  1907  the  streets  of  War¬ 
saw  were  the  arena  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  struggle.  With  the 
capitulation  of  the  German 
occupying  forces  in  1918,  War¬ 
saw  became  the  capital  of  an 


independent  Poland  for  the 
next  20  years.  In  1939  when 
the  Nazi  troops  descended  on 
Poland,  soldiers  and  civilians 
set  a  heroic  example  of  resist¬ 
ance  during  the  long  offen¬ 
sive.  During  the  five  years  of 
Nazi  occupation,  Warsaw  was 
the  main  centre  of  resistance. 
In  1943  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Ghetto  Uprising  the  Nazis 
murdered  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  and  razed  this  section  to 
the  ground. 

On  August  1,  1944,  the 

people  of  Warsaw  rose  once 
more  against  the  Nazi  invader. 
As  a  result  of  the  Uprising 
and  the  systematic  destruction 
which  followed  it  the  city  was 
almost  completely  devastated: 
85  per  cent  of  the  living  quar¬ 
ters,  80  per  cent  of  the  thea¬ 
tres,  and  museums  and  90  per 
cent  of  industry  and  all  means 
of  transportation  and  power 
were  destroyed.  In  all,  600,000 
men  and  women  perished  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  Nazi  occupa¬ 
tion  —  200,000  in  the  Warsaw 
Uprising  alone. 

Today  the  area  of  Greater 
Warsaw  is  165  square  miles. 
In  1800  the  population  of  War¬ 
saw  was  63,000,  in  1933  — 

1,295,000.  Though  in  1945  it  was 
almost  down  to  zero  in  mid¬ 
town  Warsaw,  by  1946  about 
479,000  people  had  already 
settled  in  the  ruins  of  the 
city.  In  1955  the  population 
passed  the  million  mark  and 
is  now  approaching  the  pre¬ 
war  figure. 
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Warsaw 


A  Warsaw  street  in  flames  during  the  Uprising  in  1944 


Mid-town  Warsaw 


A  view  of  the  East-West  highway,  one  of  the  several  new 

thoroughfares  in  Warsaw 


jprtinr. 
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Warsaw 


About  600,000  people,  or  one  half  of  the  population  of  Warsaw, 
live  in  residential  districts  built  after  the  war 


At  present,  Warsaw  is  again 
the  capital  of  the  Polish  state 
and  its  political,  cultural,  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  centre.  The 
international  importance  of 
Warsaw  has  also  increased, 
especially  of  late.  A  number 


of  important  meetings  and 
conferences  such  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Interparliamen¬ 
tary  Union,  the  Conference  of 
Atomic  Scientists  and  others 
have  taken  place  in  Warsaw 
recently. 


THE  WESTERN  TERRITORIES 


The  Western  Territories  lie 
in  the  basins  of  the  Odra  and 
the  Lower  Vistula.  Together 
with  the  rest  of  Poland  they 
form  a  self-contained  area  of 
land  in  the  basins  of  these 
rivers,  closely  bound  together 
by  their  geographic  situation 
and  by  economic  conditions  — 
particularly  as  concerns  wa¬ 
terways  —  as  well  as  the  nat¬ 
ural  gravitation  of  the  west¬ 
ern  and  northern  territories 
towards  central,  southern  and 
eastern  Poland. 

The  Western  Territories, 
which  are  historically  Polish, 
rejoined  the  Polish  state  on 
the  basis  of  the  Potsdam 
Agreement  signed  on  August 
2,  1945,  after  the  defeat  of 
Nazi  Germany.  At  this  confer¬ 
ence  the  representatives  of 
the  Allied  Powers  (U.S.A. 


U.S.S.R.,  and  Great  Britain) 
settled  many  problems  as  a 
basis  for  a  future  peace 
treaty,  ordering  among  other 
things  the  resettlement  of  the 
German  population  then  resid¬ 
ing  on  Polish  territory.. 

With  the  return  of  the  lands 
on  the  Nysa,  Odra  and  Baltic, 
Poland  recovered  her  ances¬ 
tral  territory,  on  which  tribes 
of  the  Western  Slavs  had  lived 
since  ancient  times.  In  the 
10th  century  it  was  organically 
and  basically  part  of  the  Pol¬ 
ish  state.  The  province  of  Si¬ 
lesia  did  not  come  under 
Prussian  rule  till  1742  and  the 
province  of  Warmia  was  only 
taken  away  from  Poland  in 
1772.  Slav  princes,  who  main¬ 
tained  close  relations  with 
Poland,  ruled  Western  Pomer¬ 
ania  until  1637.  In  spite  of  the 
Drang  nach  Osten,  in  spite  of 


Gdansk  in  ruins  in  1945.  55  per  cent  of  urban  buildings  were 

destroyed  by  1945 
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Western  Territories 


A  section  of  rebuilt  Gdansk,  the  hub  of  the  Polish  shipping 
industry  and  a  large  centre  of  science  and  culture 


Western  Territories 
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The  rebuilt  Market  Square  in  Wroclaw.  In  1945  80  per  cent  of 

the  city  lay  in  ruins 


the  recession  of  the  western 
frontier  of  the  Polish  state 
over  the  centuries,  in  spite  of 
the  ruthless  policy  of  German- 
ization  by  the  Prussian  and 
Nazi  government,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  the  Western  Territo¬ 
ries  were  inhabited  to  a  sizable 
extent  under  German  rule  by 
a  native  Polish  population 
which  numbered  about 
1,300,000  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

When  Poland  took  over  the 
Western  Territories  in  1945 
they  were  in  a  disastrous 
condition  —  ravaged  and  de¬ 
populated.  Housing  in  the  larg¬ 
er  towns  had  been  55  per 
cent  destroyed,  industry  77  per 
cent,  railway  lines  70.8  per 
cent,  bridges  over  20  yards 
long  —  70  per  cent  and  under 
20  yards  —  30  per  cent.  Of  the 
total  number  of  farms,  27.5 
per  cent  had  been  devastated, 
and  there  was  an  acute  short¬ 


age  of  seed,  cattle  and  machi¬ 
nery,  while  irrigation  and 
drainage  installations  had  been 
mined.  Fields,  roads  and 
bridges  were  mined  (up  to  the 
autumn  of  1946  5,890,000  mines 
and  16,881,000  shells  had  been 
rendered  harmless).  Set  against 
this  picture  of  devastation 
and  loss,  the  achievements  of 
the  past  15  years  in  these 
territories  represent  an  enor¬ 
mous  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Polish  nation. 

Despite  the  great  post-war 
difficulties  caused  among 
other  things  by  the  devasta¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  Nazi  occupation,  the 
reconstruction  of  the  basic 
economic  facilities,  above  all 
of  industry,  proceeded  rapidly 
in  the  Western  Territories, 
making  possible  a  constant 
influx  of  population.  Beside 
the  influx  of  settlers,  the  nat¬ 
ural  increase  became  the  fun- 
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Western  Territories 


A  part  of  the  chemical  plant 
in  K^dzierzyn  (Opole  Prov¬ 
ince).  The  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Western  Territo¬ 
ries  is  28  per  cent  of  Poland’s 
total  output 


INCREASE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  WESTERN 
TERRITORIES 


1945  I960 


1 
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Western  Territories 
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damental  factor  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  inhabitants. 

The  young  and  dynamic  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  Western  Ter¬ 
ritories  has  a  very  high  natu¬ 
ral  increase  and  at  present  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
200,000  annually.  This  con¬ 
stitutes  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  total  for  the  country.  The 
Western  Territories  today  are 
inhabited  by  a  population  of 
7.6  million. 

The  Territories  have  been 
developed  intensively  ever 
since  the  war.  In  the  early 
post-war  years,  30  per  cent  of 
Poland’s  total  investments 
were  made  here.  In  1960,  for 
instance,  out  of  a  total  of 
66,324  million  zlotys  invested 
in  all  of  Poland,  16,370  million 
went  to  the  Western  Territo¬ 
ries  (i.e.,  24.5  per  cent). 

The  efforts  and  the  achieve¬ 
ments  can  be  obtained  only 
by  comparing  present  data 


with  those  of  194&,  the  starting 
point  of  reconstruction  work. 
This  is  the  only  background 
against  which  the  Polish 
achievements  can  be  presented 
clearly  and  impartially.  Thus, 
in’  1959,  the  output  of  electric 
power  was  5,898  million  kw-h 
as  against  1,614  million  in  1946. 
The  corresponding  figures  for 
hard  coal  were  25,960,000  tons 
and  461  tons,  for  sulphuric 
acid  —  287,300  and  18,300  tons, 
for  nitrogen  fertilizer  —  133,400 
as  against  virtually  nothing 
in  1946,  for  cement  —  1,690,700 
tons  as  against  258,000  tons  in 
1946,  etc. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  these 
figures  and  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  great  education¬ 
al  and  cultural  advance  reg¬ 
istered  in  these  Territories, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  have 
become  an  integral  and  very 
important  part  of  the  country. 


THE  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  SYSTEM 


THE  CONSTITUTION  of  the  Polish  People’s  Republic 
was  adopted  by  the  Legislative  Seym  (Parliament)  on 
July  22,  1952,  and  three  times  amended:  by  the  laws  of  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1954,  December  13,  1957,  and  December  22, 
1960.  The  Constitution  establishes  the  basic  principles  of 
the  state  system  that  resulted  from  the  revolutionary 
political,  economic  and  social  changes  following  Poland’s 
liberation  from  Nazi  occupation  in  1944-1945.  Among  these 
changes  was  the  land  reform  which  provided  that  large 
estates  be  confiscated  and  divided  among  the  peasants. 
Another  change  was  the  nationalization  of  industry  which 
turned  over  private  mines,  industrial  enterprises,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  communications,  banking,  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions  to  the  state.  Since  the  beginning  of  1956  socialized 
establishments  have  been  managed  with  the  direct  partic¬ 
ipation  of  the  workers  and  other  employees.  This  partic¬ 
ipation  is  guaranteed  by  the  law  of  December  20,  1958, 
on  workers’  self-government. 

The  constitutional  structure  of  state  organs  in  the 
Polish  People’s  Republic  is  based  on  the  principle  of  uni¬ 
formity  of  government  concentrated  in  a  system  of  repre¬ 
sentative  bodies  with  the  Seym  as  the  highest. 

THE  SEYM  is  elected  for  a  four-year  term.  It  has  460 
deputies.  Elections  to  the  Seym  are  universal,  equal,  direct 
and  by  secret  ballot.  Every  citizen  over  18  years  of  age  is 
entitled  to  vote.  A  citizen  who  is  over  21  may  be  elected 
as  a  deputy.  Members  of  the  army  have  the  same  electoral 
rights  as  civilians. 

The  elections  are  held  from  a  list  of  candidates  to  fill 
a  number  of  seats  for  each  district.  The  1956  electoral 
law  introduced  the  requirement  that  the  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  exceed  the  number  of  seats  allotted  to  a  given 
district.  The  voter  has  the  right  to  cross  out  as  many 
candidates  from  the  list  as  he  desires. 

Political  and  social  organizations  nominate  the  candi¬ 
dates.  Practice  has  shown  that  these  organizations  do 
make  use  of  this  right;  they  present  jointly  in  each 
district  a  common  list  of  candidates  who  support  the 
programme  of  the  National  Unity  Front.  Most  of  the 
Seym  deputies  are  members  of  political  parties.  In  the 
present  Seym,  elected  on  April  16,  1961,  the  Polish  United 
Workers’  Party  has  255  deputies,  the  United  Peasant  Party 
117,  the  Democratic  Party  —  39.  The  remaining  49  non- 
party  deputies  include  a  number  of  Catholics.  The  depu¬ 
ties  join  “clubs”  in  accordance  with  their  party  affiliation. 


Social  and  Political  System 
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The  Seym  is  not  the  sole  representative  body  in  Poland. 
Local  representative  bodies  known  as  People’s  Councils 
function  on  various  levels  of  administration. 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  STATE 
At  the  beginning  o£  each 
term  the  Seym  elects  the  15- 
member  Council  of  State 
from  among  its  members.  This 
Council  emanates  from  the 
Seym,  is  subject  to  the  Seym 
and  is  composed  of  represent¬ 
atives  from  the  leading  bod¬ 
ies  of  political  parties  as  well 
as  some  social  organizations 
and  groups.  The  Council  of 


State  fulfils  the  functions 
which  in  some  other  countries 
belong  to  the  head  of  state 
(for  example,  the  nomination 
of  Poland’s  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  other  countries, 
the  right  of  amnesty,  etc.  It 
also  fulfils  certain  functions 
for  the  Seym  when  the  latter 
is  not  in  session  (for  example, 
the  dismissal  and  appointment 
of  members  of  the  govern- 


Chamber  in  the  Seym 


A  general  view  of 
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ment).  It  sets  the  elections  for 
the  Seym  and  local  represent¬ 
ative  bodies.  It  convenes  the 
sessions  of  the  Seym  and  su¬ 
pervises  the  local  representa¬ 
tive  bodies.  It  nominates 
judges  and  the  Prosecutor 
General  and  the  vice-chairmen 
of  the  Supreme  Control  Cham¬ 
ber. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF 
MINISTERS 

The  Council  of  Ministers  is 
vhe  supreme  executive  and 
administrative  organ  of  state 
authority.  It  is  appointed  and 
recalled  by  the  Seym.  The 
Council  of  Ministers  is  respon¬ 


sible  and  accountable  to  the 
Seym  for  its  work  and  to  the 
Council  of  State  when  the 
Seym  is  not  in  session.  As  a 
result  of  the  recent  decrease 
in  the  number  of  Ministries, 
the  Council  of  Ministers  con¬ 
sists  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  (the  Pre¬ 
mier),  five  Vice-chairmen,  23 
Ministers  as  well  as  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Planning  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Council  of  Minis¬ 
ters.  The  Ministers  are  in 
charge  of  specific  branches  of 
state  administration.  One  of 
the  functions  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  is  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  Ministries 


Social  and  Political  System 

and  to  give  directives  as  to 
their  work.  The  Council  of  Min¬ 
isters  ensures  the  execution  of 
laws  and  prepares  the  annual 
budget  as  well  as  the  yearly 
national  economic  plan  and 
submits  them  to  the  Seym  for 
adoption.  Its  task  is  also  to 
exercise  general  guidance  in 
Poland’s  relations  with  other 
states  and  in  regard  to  the 
defence  capacity  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  organization  of 
the  armed  forces.  Thus  one 
can  say  that  the  Council  of 
Ministers  gives  day-to-day 
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guidance  as  regards  the  entire 
life  of  the  state. 

A  characteristic  feature  of 
the  relations  between  the 
Seym  and  the  government  is 
the  supremacy  of  the  highest 
representative  assembly,  i.  e., 
the  Seym  over  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  trend  is  to  strength¬ 
en  this  supremacy. 

PEOPLE’S  COUNCILS  — 
LOCAL  ORGANS  OF 
STATE  AUTHORITY 

The  representative  system 
of  government  in  People’s  Po- 


The  First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  United 
Workers’  Party,  Wladyslaw  Gomulka  (right)  and  Premier  Jozef 

Cyrankiewicz  (left) 
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land  goes  beyond  the  Seym.  It 
extends  to  the  local  organs  of 
state  authority  —  the  People’s 
Councils.  The  People’s  Coun¬ 
cils  were  first  set  up  during 
the  occupation  period  as  or¬ 
gans  of  struggle  for  national 
and  social  liberation.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  liberation  they 
functioned  as  control  bodies 
over  public  administration 
and  at  the  same  time  consti¬ 
tuted  a  form  of  local  govern¬ 
ment. 

In  1950  with  the  abolition  of 
the  division  in  the  system  of 
local  administration,  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Councils  assumed  the  role 
of  unified  state  organs  of 
local  authority,  constituting 
loosely  an  extension  of  the 
Seym. 

The  People’s  Councils  are 
elected  by  the  population  in 
every  territorial  unit.  In  the 
elections  of  April  16,  1961,  a 
total  of  7,597  People’s  Councils 
and  184,021  councillors  were 
elected  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  Many  thousands  of 
citizens  are  full-time  workers 
in  the  permanent  committees 
of  the  People’s  Councils  whose 
main  function  is  to  supervise 
the  local  administrations. 
These  figures  indicate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  People’s  Coun¬ 
cils  as  a  means  of  drawing 
large  sections  of  working 
people  into  governing  the 
state.  The  elimination  of  ex¬ 
cessive  centralization  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  marked  increase 
in  the  powers  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  People’s  Councils. 
It  has  also  created  possibilities 
for  the  development  of  local 
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initiative,  for  speeding  up  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  advance 
and  for  better  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

The  People’s  Councils  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the 
Council  of  State. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES 

The  multi-party  system  is 
a  characteristic  of  people’s 
democracy  in  Poland.  At  pres¬ 
ent  there  are  three  political 
parties  active  in  the  country: 
the  Polish  United  Workers’ 
Party  which  was  formed  as  a 
result  of  a  merger  in  1948  of 
the  Polish  Workers’  Party  and 
the  Polish  Socialist  Party;  the 
United  Peasant  Party  estab¬ 
lished  after  the  merger  of 
the  Peasant  Party  and  the 
Polish  Peasant  Party,  and  the 
Democratic  Party. 

The  Polish  United  Workers’ 
Party  has  within  its  ranks 
workers,  peasants  and  intel¬ 
lectuals  whose  world  outlook 
is  based  on  Marxism.  The 
membership  of  the  United 
Peasant  Party  is  made  up  of 
peasants,  mainly  owners  of 
medium-sized  farms.  The  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party  embraces  arti¬ 
sans  and  intellectuals.  The 
United  Peasant  Party  and  the 
Democratic  Party  are  not 
Marxist  parties  but  approve  of 
the  Polish  United  Workers’ 
Party  programme  for  building 
socialism  in  Poland.  This  con¬ 
stitutes  a  basis  for  close  co¬ 
operation  between  the  three 
parties  but  by  no  means 
excludes  criticism  of  one  by 
another  resulting  from  the 
different  views  as  regards 
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ways  and  means  of  building 
socialism,  the  rate  of  devel¬ 
opment  of  various  branches  of 
industry,  and  so  on.  The  Co¬ 
ordinating  Committee  of  the 
Political  Parties  is  a  medium 
of  cooperation  between  the 
parties  —  a  permanent  inter- 
party  consultative  body. 

Thus,  the  building  of  so¬ 
cialism  in  Poland  involves  co¬ 
operation  with  other  political 
parties,  parties  that  are  not 
Marxist  but  support  socialism. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it 
is  possible  to  draw  the  pro¬ 
gressive  Catholic  movement 
into  the  National  Unity  Front 
and  have  it  participate  in  the 
building  of  socialism.  This 
movement  has  broad  possibili¬ 
ties  for  public  activity,  as 
seen  by  the  existence  of 
groups  of  progressive  Catholics 
as  well  as  Catholic  newspapers 
and  publishing  houses  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Con¬ 
stitution  forbids  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  parties  and  organi¬ 
zations  which  advocate  the 
restoration  of  the  capitalist 
system  and  the  return  of 
exploitation  of  man  by  man  — 
ideas  that  are  contrary  to  the 
social  and  political  system  of 
the  Polish  People’s  Republic. 

MASS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Beside  the  political  parties 
there  also  exist  a  number  of 
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mass  organizations.  The  most 
important  of  these  are:  the 
social-political  youth  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  trade  unions, 
cooperatives,  artists’  and  writ¬ 
ers’  associations,  etc. 

There  are  at  present  three 
youth  organizations  in  Poland: 
the  Socialist  Youth  Union, 
which  embraces  primarily 
young  workers  and  students, 
the  Rural  Youth  Union,  and 
the  Union  of  Polish  Pathfind¬ 
ers,  whose  membership  is 
mainly  made  up  of  school 
children  and  was  re-established 
several  years  ago. 

The  trade  unions  constitute 
a  mass  voluntary  organization 
of  manual,  office  and  profes¬ 
sional  workers  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  about  six  million. 
The  aim  of  the  union  is  to 
defend  the  interests  of  the 
workers  regarding  wages,  con¬ 
ditions  of  work,  etc.  One  of 
their  important  functions  is  to 
manage  the  workers’  holiday 
scheme  from  which  nearly 
half  a  million  working  people 
benefit  annually. 

An  important  role  in  the 
life  of  the  country  is  played 
by  such  organizations  as  the 
Peasants’  Self-Aid  Union,  the 
Women’s  League,  the  Polish 
Red  Cross,  and  others. 

A  considerable  influence  on 
the  intellectual  life  of  the 
country  is  exerted  by  the  var¬ 
ious  associations  of  artists 
and  writers. 
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Poland’s  national  economy  is  developing  according  to 
a  central  long-range  plan  formulated  by  the  Planning 
Commission  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  in  cooperation 
with  the  Economic  Council. 

The  most  important  industrial  branch  of  industry  in 
Poland’s  economy  is  mining,  followed  by  the  recently 
developed  chemical,  metallurgical  and  machine-building 
industries. 

Because  of  the  particularly  large  investments  during 
recent  years  in  the  capital  goods  industry,  the  various 
branches  of  consumer  goods  production  have  lagged  be¬ 
hind.  Despite  state  aid,  the  latter  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  needs  of  agriculture. 

Hard  coal.  The  reserves  of  hard  coal  in  Poland  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  82,000  million  tons  (metric).  Coal  mining  is  the 
largest  branch  of  industry  and  may  even  be  called  the 
“national”  industry.  Hard  coal  is  extracted  at  82  exist¬ 
ing  mines  located  in  Silesia  and  in  Cracow  Province.  In 
1937,  within  its  former  borders,  Poland  produced  36.2 
million  tons  of  hard  coal.  For  the  territory  embraced  by 
the  present  borders,  the  figure  for  1937  was  66.1  million 
tons.  By  contrast,  in  1961  the  hard  coal  production  was 
107  million  tons. 


COAL  MINING 

(in  million  tons) 
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A  coal  mine  in  Walbrzych  (Lower  Silesia).  Poland  occupies  6th 
place  in  the  world  production  of  coal 


Work  on  opening  of  lignite  mine  in  Turoszow.  This  mine  will 
supply  fuel  for  the  largest  power  plant  with  a  capacity  of 
1,400  megawatts,  built  in  Poland 


Poland  is  among  the  largest  producers  of  hard  coal  in 
the  world.  In  1960  she  held  sixth  place  in  total  production 
and  was  second  only  to  Great  Britain  in  per  capita 
production. 

Brown  coal.  Brown  coal  deposits  are  estimated  at  40,000 
million  tons.  They  occur  mainly  in  Wroclaw,  Zielona  Gora 
and  Poznan  Provinces.  In  1961,  Poland  produced  10.3  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  about  5  million  tons  of  this  coming  from  the 
Turow  mine  (Wroclaw  Province).  Output  of  brown  coal 
will  increase  considerably  in  the  coming  years.  It  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  increase  it  to  27  million  tons  in  1965.  The  main 
centres  of  brown  coal  mining  will  be  Turow  and  Konin 
(Poznan  Province).  The  main  consumer  of  brown  coal  will 
be  the  powder  industry. 

Under  an  agreement  signed  in  1957  the  German  Demo- 
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cratic  Republic  will  help  Poland  expand  brown  coal  min¬ 
ing. 

Sulphur.  The  sulphur  deposits  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  in  Tarnobrzeg  are  among  the  world’s  largest.  This 
discovery  has  fundamental  importance  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  chemical  industry.  In  1958  intensive  work  on 
the  construction  of  a  sulphur  mine  and  a  huge  sulphur 
plant  in  the  Tarnobrzeg  region  got  under  way.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  sulphur  has  increased  from  13,000  tons  in  1958, 
to  40,000  tons  in  1960,  and  will  rise  up  to  410,000  tons  in 
1965.  This  amount  will  not  only  fully  cover  the  home 
needs,  but  also  make  it  possible  to  export  this  valuable 
raw  material. 

Copper.  Rich  copper  deposits  were  recently  discovered 
in  Western  Poland  (on  the  border  between  Wroclaw  and 
Zielona  Gora  Provinces).  The  geological  investigation  of 
these  deposits  is  still  under  way.  Preparatory  work  for 
the  exploitation  of  the  deposits  has  already  begun  but 
because  of  the  relatively  great  depth  of  the  deposits  and 
the  difficult  hydro-geologic  conditions,  this  work  will 
probably  require  a  few  years. 

In  Wroclaw  Province  there  are  poorer  deposits  of  cop¬ 
per  ore  which  are  being  exploited  in  mines  that  have  been 
entirely  reconstructed  or  newly  built  since  the  war. 

Natural  gas.  Of  great  importance  to  the  Polish  economy 
are  the  new  discoveries  of  abundant  natural  gas  deposits 
in  the  Sub-Carpathian  region  (south-east  Poland). 

According  to  provisional  estimates  it  is  expected  that 
in  1965  the  production  of  natural  gas  will  be  about  35,000 
million  cubic  feet  as  compared  with  13,650  million  in  1958 
and  25,917.54  million  cubic  feet  in  1961.  The  natural  gas  is 
intended  primarily  for  the  chemical  industry.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  plans  call  for  a  large  expansion  of  the  nitrogen  ferti¬ 
lizer  factory  in  Tarnow,  where  the  natural  gas  will  un¬ 
dergo  complex  processing.  This  will  allow  not  only  an 
increase  in  the  production  of  cheap  fertilizers,  but  also 
the  production  of  many  other  valuable  raw  materials, 
especially  synthetic  fibres. 

Electric  power.  The  production  of  electric  power  is  one 
of  the  most  important  indices  of  the  development  of  the 
national  economy  of  any  country.  It  should  even  precede 
the  development  of  other  branches  of  industry. 

The  main  centre  of  the  power  industry  is  Lower  Silesia. 
The  electric  power  plants  there  are  conveniently  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  mines.  This  is  of  great  economic 
importance,  since  over  90  per  cent  of  the  electric  energy 
is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  black  coal. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  ELECTRIC  POWER 

(in  million  kw-h) 
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1937 


1960 


29.285 


PRODUCTION  OF  ELECTRIC  POWER  PER  INHABITANT 

(in  kw-h) 
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METALLURGICAL  INDUSTRY 

Great  importance  is  attach¬ 
ed  in  People’s  Poland  to  the 
development  of  metallurgy 
since  it  plays  a  basic  role  in 
the  process  of  industrializa- 

Ition.  The  rich  deposits  of  coal 
create  good  conditions  for  the 
development  of  this  industry. 

The  leading  place  in  Polish 
metallurgy  is  occupied  by  the 
Lenin  Iron  and  Steel  Works 
built  in  the  years  1950-1957  near 
Cracow.  At  present,  it  produces 
as  much  steel  as  all  the  Polish 
mills  before  the  war  taken 
|  together.  The  Lenin  Works  is 

Poland’s  largest  metallurgical 

I  combine  and  is  still  being 

extended.  In  1965  it  should 
achieve  an  annual  production 
'i  of  3.5  million  tons  of  steel. 


STEEL  PRODUCTION 

(in  thousand  tons) 

1937  I960 


The  newly  built  steel  mill  in  Czestochowa.  Poland  occupies  9th 
place  in  the  world  production  of  iron  and  10th  place  in  the 

production  of  steel 


MEIMIPI 

WARSZAWA 


ARE  PLEASED  TO  OFFER- 

•  Machine  tools  and  woodworking  machinery  ’ 

•  Railway  rolling  stock 

O  Textile  machinery  and  implements 

•  Machinery  and  equipment  for  the  paper  and 
cellulose  industry,  ventilation,  dust  arresting 
and  air  conditioning  plants 

9  Machinery  for  the  glass  industry 

9  Machines  for  making  incandescent  lamps  and 
radio  valves 

9  Pumps,  compressors,  fans 

9  Castings 

9  Metal  goods:  wire  nails,  bolts  and  nuts,  nvets, 
barbed  wire,  wire  ropes,  welding  electrodes 
chains,  perforated  sheets 


P  0 1 1 S  H  -  M  A  0 (  M  A  C  H I N  f  S  A  R  £  BACKED  BY  OVER  100  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 
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MACHINE  INDUSTRY 

The  machine  industry  also 
plays  an  increasing  role  in  the 
development  of  Polish  exports. 

Owing  to  the  continual  im¬ 
provement  of  design  and  pre¬ 
cision  workmanship,  Polish 
machine  tools  are  constantly 
finding  new  markets  and  are 
now  exported  to  many  coun¬ 
tries  including  countries  with 
developed  economies  such  as 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  German 
Federal  Republic,  Czechoslova¬ 
kia,  Italy,  France.  Sweden, 
and  the  Netherlands. 

SHIPBUILDING  INDUSTRY 

There  was  practically  no 
shipbuilding  industry  in  pre¬ 
war  Poland.  It  arose  and  de¬ 
veloped  only  after  the  war.  At 
present,  Poland  has  three  large 
shipyards.  These  are:  the 
Gdansk  Shipyard  (the  largest), 
the  Szczecin  Shipyard,  and  the 
Shipyard  in  Gdynia.  These 
shipyards  have  already  pro¬ 
duced  about  184  ocean-going 
units  of  the  following  types: 
freighters,  ore  carriers,  fishing 
trawlers,  super  trawlers,  and 
tramps. 

The  most  widely  known 
ships  of  Polish  construction  — 
ten-thousand  tonners  have 
been  leaving  the  ways  of  the 
Gdansk  Shipyard. 

A  further  major  increase  in 
the  production  of  all  three 
shipyards  is  planned.  In  1960 
this  production  attained  the 
figure  of  256,000  dead-weight 
tons  and  by  1963  will  be  up  fo 
450,000  dead-weight  tons. 

Aside  from  the  currently 
produced  ships  of  the  ten- 
thousand-ton  class,  production 


PRODUCTION  OF 
OCEAN-GOING  VESSELS 
(in  d.w.) 


has  begun  on  18,000-ton  tank¬ 
ers  and  on  ships  in  the  35,000- 
ton  class. 

Poland  now  takes  ninth 
place  in  the  production  of 
ships  and  sixth  place  in  the 
export  of  vessels. 

THE  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY 

The  chemical  industry  has 
a  convenient  supply  of  raw 
materials  in  Poland.  This  is 
why  particular  stress  is  laid 
on  the  development  of  this  in¬ 
dustry.  It  will  shortly  rank 
second  to  coal  as  a  “national” 
industry  in  Poland.  The  chem¬ 
ical  industry,  must,  on  the 
one  hand,  supply  artificial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  insecticides  and  the 
like,  which  are  of  basic  im¬ 
portance  in  increasing  agri¬ 
cultural  crops;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  give  the 
country  many  synthetic  prod¬ 
ucts  which  replace  raw  ma¬ 
terials  not  found  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  such  as  cotton  or  rubber. 
Up  to  the  present,  it  has  ful¬ 
filled  chiefly  the  first  role, 
while  organic  synthesis  has 
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In  the  Gdansk  shipyard.  Since  1946  Poland  has  launched  vessel; 
totalling  more  than  a  million  tons  dead  weight. 


lagged  behind  development  in 
the  world. 

The  production  of  the  chem¬ 
ical  industry  has  increased 
several  times  in  comparison 
with  the  pre-war  period.  Thus 
in  1960  per  capita  production 
of  sulphuric  acid  was  almost 
five  times  as  great  as  in  1937, 
soda  ash  —  6.4  times,  nitrogen 
fertilizer  —  7.6  times,  and  phos¬ 
phorus  fertilizer  —  5.4  times 
as  great.  The  pharmaceutical 


industry  has  experienced  espe 
cially  large-scale  development 
whereas  before  the  war  i 
practically  did  not  exist.  A 
present  Poland  produces  peni 
cillin,  anti-tuberculosis  drug; 
(PAS  and  hydrazyd),  sulpha 
mides,  hormone  agents,  vita 
mins  and  many  others. 

The  rapid  development  o 
the  chemical  industry  is  evi 
dent  in  the  fact  that  its  pro 
duction  in  the  years  1956-196 


offer:  TANKERS  UP  TO 

35,000  IONS  DWT,  CARGO  SHIPS, 
FISHING  VESSELS,  COAST¬ 
AL.  HARBOUR  •  AND  RIVER 
NAVIGATION  CRAFT,  MACHIN¬ 
ERY  &  SHIPS’  EQUIPMENT, 
SAILING  &  MOTOR  BOATS 


accept  orders  for: 

SHIP  REPAIRS,  MARINE  RADIO 
SERVICE,  SHIP  SALVAGE  &  TOW¬ 
ING  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 


Sole  Exporters  of  the  Polish  Ship¬ 
building  Industry  » 

head  office: 

Warszawa,  Poland,  49  Mokotowska 
Street 

Telephone:  8-15-85 
Telex;  No.  1022,4  Cemor  Wa 
Cables:  Centiomor  Warszawa 

branch  offices: 

Gdansk,  31  Jana  z  Kolna  Street 

Telephone:  3-29-13 

Telex:  No.  27233  Cemor  Gd 

Cables:  Centromor,  Gdansk 

Szczecin,  1  Hutnicza  Street 

Telephone:  3-70-29 

Cables:  Centromor,  Szczecin 
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was  double  that  of  1955  and 
will  double  again  in  the  1961- 
1965  period.  The  main  direction 
of  this  development  will  be  to 
increase  considerably  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  synthetic  fibres, 
plastics,  synthetic  rubber  and 
detergents.  For  example,  in 
1965  the  total  production  of 
synthetic  fibres  should  exceed 
the  level  of  1960  by  about  six 
times. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 
INDUSTRY 

Among  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  building  mate¬ 
rials  industry  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cement.  This  produc¬ 
tion  has  an  old  tradition  in 
Poland.  The  oldest  cement 
works  is  the  Grodziec  Works, 
which  celebrated  its  hundredth 
anniversary  in  1957.  The  in¬ 
dustry  has  greatly  developed 
since  the  war.  In  the  year  1937 


within  Poland’s  former  bound¬ 
aries,  1,289,000  tons  of  cement 
were  produced,  the  figure  for 
Poland’s  present  boundaries 
was  2,487,000  tons.  In  1961  the 
output  reached  7,360,000  tons. 
In  respect  to  quantity  of  ce¬ 
ment  produced,  Poland  occu¬ 
pied  10th  place  in  the  world 
in  1960. 

LIGHT  INDUSTRY 

The  largest  branch  of  light 
industry  in  Poland  is  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry.  This  industry  has 
old  traditions  in  Poland.  Al¬ 
ready  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
century  it  possessed  a  consid¬ 
erable  production  potential, 
producing  largely  for  export, 
primarily  to  Russia  and  Asian 
markets.  At  present  this  in¬ 
dustry  works  primarily  for  the 
home  market  since  the  home 
demand  ,is  steadily  rising. 


Cement  plant  in  Chelm  (Lublin  Province).  In  1961  Poland 
produced  7,360,000  tons  of  cement. 
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The  Fasty  Textiles  Mill  (Bialystok  Province).  The  Polish  textile 
industry  employs  384, 0C0  workers  and  produces  nearly  16  lbs.  of 

fibrous  materials  per  capita 


The  textile  industry  de¬ 
pends  mainly  on  imported  raw 
materials,  especially  cotton. 

The  production  of  cotton 
and  wool  yarn,  as  well  as  of 
all  kinds  of  fabrics  and  knit¬ 
ted  wear  in  1958  was,  on  the 
average,  double  that  of  1937. 
The  largest  increase,  a  four¬ 
fold  one,  may  be  noted  in  silk 
fabrics  and  woven  goods.  In 
recent  years  the  production  of 
ready-made  clothing  has  in¬ 
creased  the  fastest. 

Another  important  branch  of 
light  industry  is  the  shoe  and 
leather  industry. 


FOOD  AND  PROCESSED 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY 

This  industry  is  one  of  the 
largest  branches  of  Polish  in¬ 
dustry  as  regards  employment 
and  value  of  goods  produced. 
The  most  developed  branches 
of  this  industry  are  sugar 
refining,  distilleries,  and  po¬ 
tato  and  meat  processing.  Some 
of  these  branches  have  long 
established  traditions.  The  old¬ 
est  sugar  refinery  in  Poland, 
the  Cz^stocice  refinery,  was 
established  in  1825. 

Poland  occupies  an  impor- 
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INCREASE  IN  SUPPLIES  FOR  THE  POPULATION 
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tant  position  in  the  world  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar,  spirits  and 
processed  potato  products  (for 
example,  Poland  is  the  8th 
largest  sugar  producer).  The 
food  industry  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  Poland’s  foreign  trade. 
After  coal  and  machinery  it  is 
the  third  pillar  of  Polish 


exports.  The  leading  exported 
products  are  sugar,  meat  and 
bacon,  processed  potato  prod¬ 
ucts  and  confectionary  goods. 

COOPERATIVES 

The  cooperatives  operate  in 
different  branches  of  the  econ- 


Industry 
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omy:  industry,  construction, 

transportation,  trade  and  part 
of  agriculture.  There  are 
about  3,800  cooperatives  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  embracing  over 
40,000  production  units  and 
service  points  and  over  440,000 


members  and  workers.  The 
number  employed  in  coopera¬ 
tive  industry  was  376,000  in 
1960.  The  main  branches  of 
cooperative  production  are  the 
textile,  clothing  and  leather 
industries. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


The  1961-1965  Five-Year  Plan  is  designed  to  attain  the 
balanced,  harmonious  economic  development  of  the  na¬ 
tional  economy.  In  recent  years,  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  economy  and  of  its  various  sectors  has  become  stabi¬ 
lized  and  the  new  Plan,  generally  speaking,  continues  the 
rate  attained  at  the  end  of  the  last  plan  (1955-1960). 

During  this  current  five-year  period  industrial  output 
is  to  rise  by  52  per  cent  (in  1955-1960  planned  49  per  cent 
and  attained  59  per  cent).  The  output  of  means  of  produc¬ 
tion  will  increase  by  57.2  per  cent,  and  of  consumer  goods 
by  44.3  per  cent. 

The  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  chemical,  electrical, 
engineering,  power,  metal  and  transport  equipment,  tex¬ 
tile,  clothing,  footwear  and  food  industries,  in  that  order. 


Planned  Increase  in  Output 


Industry 

Increase,  % 

Chemical 

104.6 

Electrical 

100.9 

Engineering 

75.8 

Power 

70.9 

Metal  and  transport  equipment 

67.0 

Textile 

42.6 

Clothing 

35.7 

Footwear 
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26.8 
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The  key  task  in  the  new  Five-Year  Plan  is  to  increase 
exports  and  to  achieve  a  favourable  balance  of  payments. 
Therefore,  the  national  economy  is  being  developed  with 
an  eye  to  providing  an  appropriate  range  and  volume  of 
goods  for  export,  as  well  as  satisfying  the  home  market. 

The  new  Five-Year  Plan  begins  a  twenty-year  long- 
range  plan  for  the  development  of  Poland.  The  main 
outlines  of  this  plan  have  been  drawn  up  and  similar 
ones  are  being  drawn  up  by  all  the  member-countries  of 
the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance.  The  socialist 
countries  will  harmonize  and  agree  upon  their  individual 
long-range  plans.  There  is  a  very  pertinent  reason  for 
this.  For  instance,  Poland’s  long-range  plan  provides  for 
a  steel  output  of  some  15  million  tons  in  1970,  about  19.5 


Economic  Development 


million  tons  in  1975  and  some  24  million  tons  in  1980.  In 
planning  this,  Poland  has  to  know  today  where  she  will 
get  the  iron  ore  to  make  so  much  steel. 

The  long-range  plan  envisages  the  construction  of  sev¬ 
eral  large  industrial  complexes,  work  on  which  has 
already  started. 

Coking  coal  seams  are  being  developed  in  the  Wal- 
brzyeh  area,  and  brown  coal  deposits  in  several  regions 
are  being  prepared  for  mining,  primarily  to  supply  fuel 
for  power  stations. 

At  Plock,  near  Warsaw,  a  giant  petrochemical  complex 
is  being  erected  to  process  oil  piped  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mines  and  smelters  in  the  rich  copper  field  between 
Legnica  and  Glogow  in  Silesia  will  come  into  operation 
on  a  large  scale  by  1966.  An  aluminium  works,  in  the 
brown  coal  basin  in  Konin  in  Western  Poland,  will  be 
built  to  operate  on  Hungarian  ores. 

A  huge  chemical  works  to  be  built  at  Pulawy  will 
provide  more  nitrogen  fertilizers  for  agriculture. 

The  increased  industrial  capacity  will  provide  jobs  for 
the  growing  population  and  will  raise  living  standards. 


The  shipping  industry  is  being  expanded.  Between  1961  and 
1965  the  production  capacity  of  Polish  shipyards  will  treble 
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The  latest  technical  achievements  find  their  application  in 
industry.  The  picture  shows  an  "electronic  brain'’  of  Polish 
production 


Employment  in  the  entire  socialized  economy  is  expected 
to  go  up  by  13  per  cent  in  the  current  Five-Year  Plan,  the 
biggest  increase  coming  in  the  employment  of  engineers, 
and  technicians  (50  per  cent  more).  The  average  real 
wages  and  farmers’  incomes  will  rise  by  23  per  cent 
during  this  period. 

Living  conditions  will  also  be  improved  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  housing  with  1,800,000  rooms  during  the  years 
1961-1965.  This  is  33  per  cent  more  than  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  Five-Year  Plan. 

The  targets  of  the  new  Five-Year  Plan  (1961-1965)  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  20-year  long-range  plan,  map  out  a 
bright  road  for  Poland’s  economic  development,  and  en¬ 
sure  a  systematic  rise  in  the  living  standards  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  economic  stabilization.  Though  not  easy,  these 
targets  are  realistic  and  feasible,  as  past  experience 
shows. 


AGRICULTURE 


The  position  of  agriculture  in  Poland  prior  to  the  war 
is  adequately  characterized  by  the  fact  that  in  1931  about 
65  per  cent  of  all  the  farmsteads  were  no  larger  than  5 
hectares*)  (1214  acres)  in  size  while  economists  estimated 
that  6  to  9  million  people  were  totally  redundant  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  could  (and  actually  should)  have  gone  into 
other  sectors  of  the  national  economy  if  these  latter  had 
been  able  to  accommodate  them. 

The  fragmenting  of  farmsteads  and  the  overpopulation 
of  the  countryside  lay  at  the  roots  of  the  technical  back¬ 
wardness  of  Polish  agriculture  at  that  time  (in  1938  it  had 
practically  no  tractors).  The  starting  point  of  changes  was 
the  general  transformation  of  the  system  of  the  country 
and  particularly  the  land  reform  and  the  nationalization 
of  industry  which  created  a  basis  for  the  expansion  of  the 
latter. 

CHANGES  IN  STRUCTURE,  THE  LAND  REFORM.  The 

land  reform,  carried  out  in  the  years  1944-1945  as  the 
country  was  liberated  from  German  occupation,  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  peasants  a  total  of  over  6  million  hectares 
of  land  (i.e.,  one-third  of  all  land  now  owned  by  peasants). 
The  area  taken  over  embraced  all  farms  larger  than  50 
hectares  in  size  in  the  eastern  part  and  over  100  hectares 
in  the  western  part  of  the  country. 

Over  one  million  peasant  families,  or  about  one-third 
of  the  total  number,  benefited  from  the  land  reform:  of 
these,  three-quarters  of  them  set  up  new  farms  while  the 
remainder  increased  the  size  of  their  farms  through  the 
reform. 

At  present,  despite  substantial  changes  in  the  agrarian 
structure  and  the  reduction  of  the  disproportion  in  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  land,  we  have  about  2,081,000  farmsteads 
(about  56  per  cent  of  the  total  number)  of  0.5  to  5  hectares 
in  size  (1960).  The  fragmenting  of  the  farms  remains  a  se¬ 
rious  problem  for  the  agrarian  policy  conducted  by  the 
government  but  it  is  different  in  character  from  what  it 
was  prior  to  the  war.  This  is  connected  with  the  industrial¬ 
ization  of  the  country  and  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  stratification  of  the  rural  population  accord¬ 
ing  to  occupation. 


)  1  ha  =  2.47  acres. 
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AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCTION 

Diversification  is  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  trait  of  crop  pro¬ 
duction  in  Polish  agriculture, 
a  feature  that  usually  attends 
the  intensive  farming  practised 
by  small  countries.  Crop  pro¬ 
duction  still  constitutes  the 


chief  sector  of  Polish  agricul¬ 
ture.  In  1961  it  accounted  for 
61  per  cent  of  total  agricul¬ 
tural  production.  The  main 
crops  are  the  four  cereals, 
potatoes,  sugar  beets,  oleagi¬ 
nous  seeds,  some  maize,  and 
fodder  crops  (e.g.,  mangel- 
wurzel). 


Crop  Production 

(in  millions  of  metric  tons) 


1961 

1934—1938 

Four  cereals 

15.5 

13.3 

wheat 

2.8 

2.0 

rye 

8.4 

6.9 

barley 

1.3 

1.6 

oats 

3.0 

2.8 

Potatoes 

45.3 

38.0 

Sugar  beets 

11.6 

6.0 

PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  PER  INHABITANT 
(in  kg.) 
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EXPORTERS  OF 


—  Meat  and  meat  pre¬ 
serves 


Animal  by-products 

Poultry 

Eggs 

Egg  products 
Feathers,  down 
Dairy  products 

Cattle  for  slaughter 
and  breeding,  horses 

Wild  game  and  pro¬ 
cessed  wild  game 

Fish  and  processed  fish 


f 


Nil 


Cables:  Polcoop 
Warszawa  Telex:  10384 
Telephones:  61081. 
62363 

EXPORTERS  OF: 

Agricultural  Foodstuffs 


SEEDS,  blue  poppy,  yellow  mustard,  beans,  peas, 
horse  beans,  vetch,  field  peas,  seradella.  lupine,  cara¬ 
way,  clover,  industrial  potatoes,  potato  products 

FOREST  PRODUCTS:  fresh,  dried  and  preserved 


mushrooms 


MEAT  PRODUCTS:  boneless  pork  shanks,  poultry 
meat  paste,  smoked  goose  fillets,  frozen  rabbits,  frozen 
horsemeat,  horsemeat  in  brine,  dried  calf  veils 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Products: 

compotes,  pulps,  pasteurized  fruits,  cucumbers  in  brine. 

FODDERS:  straw,  hay.  dried  fodder  grass,  potato 
flakes. 

SUNDRY:  song  canaries,  frogs,  snails,  reed,  dog 
food. 
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AVERAGE  YIELDS 
PER  HECTARE 

(in  quintals) 


1934-33 


1954  -  58 


The  yield  per  hectare  for 
these  crops  has  risen  in  every 
case:  the  four  cereals  yield¬ 
ed  18.1  quintals  per  hectare  in 
1961  (11.4  in  1934-1938),  this  in¬ 
cluding  20.1  (11.9)  for  wheat, 
17.1  (11.2)  for  rye,  19.9  (11.8)  for 
barley,  and  18.5  (11.4)  for  oats. 
The  potato  yield  went  up  from 
124  quintals  per  ha.  in  1934-1938 
to  161  in  1961,  and  for  sugar 
beets  the  corresponding  fig¬ 
ures  are  216  and  275. 

Pigs,  cattle,  horses  and 
sheep  are  the  main  animals 
raised  in  Poland. 


PERCENTAGE 
OF  INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS  IN  CROP 
STRUCTURE 


1934-38 
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Livestock 
(in  thousands) 


Agriculture 


1961 

1938 

Pigs 

13,434 

7,525 

Cattle 

9,168 

9,924 

Sheep 

3.494 

1,940 

Horses 

2,730 

8,148 

AGRICULTURAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

The  transformation  of  Po¬ 
land  from  a  backward  agricul¬ 
tural  country  into  an  indus¬ 
trial-agricultural  producer  has 
necessitated  and  permitted  the 
development  of  agriculture  and 
the  closing  of  the  cultural  gap 
between  town  and  country. 
The  present  economic  plan 
(1961-1965)  envisages  a  22  per 


cent  rise  in  total  agricultural 
production.  This  will  mean  a 
further  rise  in  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  up  to  the  level  of 
the  highly-developed  countries 
of  Europe  and  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  exports.  The  feasi¬ 
bility  of  this  target  is  indicat¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
1955-1960  period  the  increase 
was  20.8  per  cent. 

In  order  for  this  goal  to  be 


The  mechanization  of  agriculture  goes  forward  swiftly.  Be¬ 
tween  1961  and  1935  the  state  will  supply  100,000  tractors  to  the 
countryside 


NATIONAL  ENTERPRISE  (INDEPENDENT  LIABILITY) 


Rolimpex 

WARSZAWA.  2URAWIA  32/34 

TELEPHONE:  216421 

CABLE:  ROLIMPEX  WARSZAWA 


We  offer  for  exports 

CONFECTIONERIES:  bonbons,  chocolates,  biscuits, 

wafers,  honey  cakes,  halva, 
sesame  snaps 

CANNED  FRUITS:  fruits  in  syrups,  jams,  jellies^ 

plum  jam,  fruit  pulp,  etc. 

CANNED  VEGETABLES:  pickled  dill  cucumbers,  gher¬ 
kins,  cucumbers  in  brine, 
green  peas,  stringless  beans, 
etc. 

FROZEN  FOREST  FRUITS 

ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS:  vodkas,  liqueurs, spirits,  beer, 

mead  and  fruit  wines 

FOOD  CONCENTRATES:  soups  and  ready-to-serve 
dishes  and  other  vegetable 
food  products  such  as:  su¬ 
gar,  brewer’s  malt,  malting 
barley,  agricultural  and  veg¬ 
etable  seeds,  seed  potatoes, 
table  and  industrial  pota¬ 
toes,  potato  products,  dried 
and  roasted  chicory,  fresh 
and  dried  bilberries,  mush¬ 
rooms,  tobacco  products, 
salt. 


One  of  the  many  cooperative-farm  villages  (Szczecin  Province), 
now  being  built  in  the  countryside 


achieved,  outlays  for  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  period  up  to  1965 
have  been  set  at  89,300  million 
zlotys  (outside  of  rural  hous¬ 
ing  construction),  an  increase 
of  83.3  per  cent.  Of  this,  the 
state  will  provide  41,500  mil¬ 
lion  zlotys  plus  another  18,000 
million  from  the  Agricultural 
Development  Fund.  Peasants 
are  expected  to  invest  some 
53,000  million  zlotys  during  the 
present  Five-Year  Plan  to  de¬ 
velop  their  farms. 

To  further  mechanization, 
the  state  is  increasing  supplies 
of  agricultural  machines  and 
implements  by  two  and  a  half 
times.  During  the  period  of 
the  present  Five-Year  Plan 
agriculture  will  receive  some 
100,000  tractors,  46,000  tractor- 
drawn  mowers,  58,000  harvest¬ 
er-binders,  67,000  self-driven 
threshers,  43,000  tractor-drawn 
root-crop  lifters;  11,000  grain 
combines,  12,500  silage  com¬ 
bines,  and  so  forth,  not  to 
mention  implements  and  horse- 


drawn  machinery.  In  1965  there 
will  be  an  average  of  two  to 
three  tractors  for  every  vil¬ 
lage. 

Land  improvement  work 
will  be  carried  out  on  1.4  mil¬ 
lion  hectares  (3.5  million  acres) 
of  arable  land  and  1  million 
hectares  (2.5  million  acres)  of 
grasslands. 

Supplies  of  building  mate¬ 
rials  to  the  countryside,  both 
for  buildings  and  residential 
construction,  will  be  more 
than  double  in  comparison 
with  the  1955-1960  period.  Sup¬ 
plies  of  cement,  for  instahce, 
will  exceed  2.5  million  tons 
which  is  5C  per  cent  more  than 
all  of  Poland  produced  in  1938. 

There  will  be  a  big  increase 
in  supplies  of  artificial  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  rising  from  48.6  kg.  (106 
lbs.)  per  ha.  in  1960  to  about 
80  kg.  (176  lbs.)  per  ha.  in  1965. 
By  1970  or  thereabouts,  electric¬ 
ity  have  been  provided  to 
villages  still  without  it  at 
present. 


VARIMEX 


Polish  Company  lor  foreign  Trade 
WARSZAWA.  Ul  WILC2A  50/52 
Telephone  64041 
Cables  VARIMEX  -  WARSZAWA 

Designing,  building  supervision  and  sup¬ 
plying  equipment  of  theatres  and  cinemas, 
hotels,  schools,  restaurants  and  bars,  laun¬ 
dries,  hospitals,  clinics  and  health  establish¬ 
ments,  laboratories  for  scientific  institutes, 
for  industry  and  schools. 

Optical  apparatus  and  instruments 
Geodetic  equipment 

Research  laboratory  apparatus  and  equipment 
Material  testing  apparatus 
Me  eorologica!  instruments 

I  ndnstrial  control  and  measuring  apparatus 
Regulating  and  control  apparatus  for  refriger¬ 
ation,  heating  and  pressure 
Laboratory  balances 
Equiphsent  for  operation  theatres 
Electsomedical  apparatus 

Medical  dental  and  veterinary  instruments 
Medical  needles  and  syringes 
School  aids 

Tools  of  various  kinds  and  abrasives 
Film  projectors  and  cinema  apparatus 
Photo  cameras  and  accessories 
Fittings  for  industry  and  dwelling  houses 
industrial  and  domestic  sewing  machines 
Sanitary  fittings 
Industrial  and  shop  scales 
Catering  equipment 
Fire-fighting  equipment 
Refrigeration  equipment  (oi  shops, 
rants,  bars,  etc. 


restau- 
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Agriculture 


Such,  in  brief,  are  the  main 
goals  in  the  realm  of  agricul¬ 
tural  development  during  the 
1961-1965  period. 

AGRICULTURAL  CIRCLES 

In  addition  to  the  State 
Farms  and  cooperative  farms, 
which  account  for  13  per  cent 
of  the  arable  land  and  which 
together  with  the  State  Ma¬ 
chine  Centres  constitute  the 
socialist  sector  in  agriculture, 
a  big  role  in  the  advance  of 
farming  is  to  be  played  by  the 
agricultural  circles.  These  are 
organizations  set  up  by  the 
farmers  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  joint 
activity  in  the  countryside. 
With  money  derived  from  the 
villages’  own  resources  and 
with  the  help  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  means  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Fund,  the  circles  buy 
farm  machinery  for  use  in 
common,  run  machine  hire  and 
service  stations,  undertake 
drainage  and  irrigation  sche¬ 
mes,  raise  and  sell  high-quali¬ 
ty  seeds,  breeding  stock,  etc. 

The  Agricultural  Develop¬ 
ment  Fund,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  government,  is 
made  up  of  the  difference  in 
the  price  of  farm  produce  sold 
to  the  state  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  quota  deliveries  and 
produce  sold  in  the  free  mar¬ 


ket.  This  difference,  which 
comes  to  about  4,000  million 
zlotys  per  annum,  is  trans¬ 
ferred  by  the  state  to  the  Fund 
which,  in  turn,  pays  out  to  the 
agricultural  circles  an  amount 
based  on  the  quota  deliveries 
of  their  respective  villages. 

In  1961  the  agricultural  cir¬ 
cles  had  a  membership  of 
661,300  peasants  in  23,135  vil¬ 
lages,  which  means  that  every 
second  village  had  an  agricul¬ 
tural  circle  and  every  fifth 
farmer  belonged  to  it. 

The  advantages  of  working 
together  through  the  agricul¬ 
tural  circles,  as  well  as  the 
even  better  results  obtained 
by  cooperative  farms,  are 
bound  to  convince  the  peas¬ 
ants  still  farming  individually 
about  the  superiority  of  co¬ 
operative  farming. 

The  planned  development 
of  Polish  agriculture  should, 
in  the  long  run,  bring  a  mark¬ 
ed  increase  in  the  living  stand¬ 
ards  and  should  enhance  the 
strength  of  our  country;  and 
the  sensible  association  of  the 
interests  of  private  farmers 
with  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  as  provided  for  by  our 
agrarian  policy  should,  with 
the  growing  social  conscious¬ 
ness  of  our  peasants,  lead  to 
the  shaping  of  a  new  type  of 
structure  in  our  agriculture. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 


In  1960  Poland  had  commercial  relations  with  137  coun¬ 
tries.  Total  turnover  amounted  to  11,282  million  foreign 
exchange  zlotys  (1  foreign  exchange  zloty  =  0.25  dollar). 
Of  this,  exports  accounted  for  5,302.1  million  zlotys  and 
imports  5,979.9  million  zlotys.  In  comparison  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  year  exports  in  1960  were  up  by  15.4  per  cent  and 
imports  were  5.4  per  cent  higher. 


The  Poznan  International  Fair  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
commercial  events  in  the  world.  57  countries  exhibited  their 

wares  in  1961 


The  socialist  countries  play  the  most  important  role  in 
Polish  foreign  trade  (61.1  per  cent  of  total  value  of  turn¬ 
over  in  1961),  and  among  them  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
biggest  partner.  The  value  of  Polish  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1961  was  3,899  million  foreign  exchange  zlotys, 
slightly  over  30  per  cent  of  the  total.  Next  came  the  Ger¬ 
man  Democratic  Republic,  Czechoslovakia,  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  West  Germany  and  People’s  China. 

Pre-war  Poland  v/as,  in  the  main,  an  exporter  of  raw 
materials  and  manufacturing  materials  as  well  as  food 
and  agricultural  produce.  These  items  accounted  for  nearly 


POLISH  CHAMBER  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE 


Warszawa,  Tr^backa  4 

Telephone:  60221 

Telex:  10403  PIHZ  WA 

Cables:  POLCHAMBER  —  WARSZAWA 

P.O.B  Warszawa  361 


The  Chamber's  members  are  Polish  trading  agencies,  shipping  and  port  servic* 
enterprises,  banks,  industrial  establishments  and  enterprises  providing  services 
in  the  realm  of  foreign  trade  and  economic  relations  with  other  countries 
The  main  task  of  the  Chamber  is  to  promote  Poland's  foreiga  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  * 

THE  POLISH  CHAMBER  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE 

■  provides  foreign  institutions,  organizations  and  enterprises  wiih  information 
about  trade  with  Poland 

m  conducts  research  on  the  trade  outlook  and  foreign  markets 

■  organizes  Polish  participation  in  trade  fairs  abroad  and  international  fairs 
in  Poland 

m  confirms  and  establishes  Polish  trading  customs,  issues  certificates  of  origin 
for  export  goods,  legalizes  trade  documents 

■  appoints  experts  and  organizes  commercial  arbitration  —  a  Board  of  Arbi¬ 
trators  at  the  Chamber  acts  as  a  Court  of  Arbitration 

■  issues  average  certificates  and  mediates  in  the  settlement  of  damages 

■  facilitates  commercial  contacts  and  maintains  ties  with  such  bilateral  Chambers 
as  the  Polish-Belgian- Luxembourg  Chamber,  the  Swedish-Polish  Chamber, 
the  Polish-Yugoslav  Chamber  and  others 

■  issues  periodicals  and  publications  devoted  to  foreign  trade  and  the  promotion 
of  Polish  goods  abroad. 


Through  the  Board  of  International 
Fairs,  the  Chamber  annually  organizes 
the  Poznan  International  Fair  —  an 
important  link  in  East-West  trade 
Particulars  supplied  on  request  by 
the  Board  of  the  Poznan  International 
Fair  Poznan,  ul.  Glogowska  14 
Telephone  61221  Telex:  POZNAN 
23210  Cables  TARG  POZNaN 


The  Polish  Chamber  of  Foreign 
Trade  has  three  branches: 
Maritime  Branch  in  Gdynia 
GDYNIA  UL  PULASKIEGO  fi 
TELEPHONE:  2129B4  Cables: 

POLCHAMBER  GDYNIA 

Maritime  Branch  in  Szczecin 
SZCZECIN  WALY  CHROBREGO  2 
TELEPHONE:  44737  Cables:  POL- 
CHAMBER  GDYNIA 

L6dz  Branch 

LODZ  UL  SIENK1EW1CZA  5/7 
TELEPHONE  25280  CABLES; 
POLCHAMBER  LOD2 
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Motoimport 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OFFICE  FOR  THE  MOTOR  INDUSTRY 


WARSZAWA.  UL  PR  Z  EM  Y  StOW  A  36 

TELEPHONE:  0507  1 

CARLES:  MOTORIM  WARSZAWA 

Importers  and  exporters  of: 


Passenger  cars,  delivery  vans, 
lorries,  tippers,  trailers,  semi  — 
trailers,  buses,  motorcycles, 
scooters,  mopeds,  garage  and 
service  equipment. 

Stationary  engines,  from  4  to 
300  HP;  150  and  300-HP  ma¬ 
rine  engines;  175  and  350-HP 
power  units. 

Airplanes,  helicopters,  gliders 
and  aircraft  instruments 
Spare  parts  for  the  entire  range. 
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The  port  in  Gdynia.  10,558  merchantmen  from  all  over  the 
world  called  at  Polish  ports  in  19t>l 


97  per  cent  of  all  Polish  exports,  in  terms  of  value,  in 
1937. 

At  present,  Polish  exports  are  the  best  reflection  of  the 
far-reaching  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  post-war  Poland.  The  expansion  of  the 
heavy  and  engineering  industries  has  led  to  modern 
machines  and  industrial  plant  holding  an  increasingly 
important  position  in  foreign  trade;  machinery  and  plant 
are  now  becoming  the  most  important  export  item. 
In  1961,  for  instance,  exports  of  these  goods  consti¬ 
tuted  28  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports  and  went 
to  82  countries.  With  a  modernized  processing  base, 
exports  of  agricultural  produce  and  food  products  are  also 
showing  an  upward  trend,  accounting  for  21.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  exports  in  1961.  There  is  a  downward 
trend  in  exports  of  raw  materials  and  manufacturing  ma- 


Poland  as  a  traditional  tipirtn  ol  moat  pro  duels 

Poland  is  one  of  the  foremost  countries  in  Europe  as  far  as  develop¬ 
ment  of  stock  farming  is  concerned.  The  table  below  illustrates  the 
steady  rise  in  the  number  of  livestock  in  recent  years: 


Cattle 

Pigs 

(in  thou¬ 
sand) 

Sheep 

Horses 

1949 

7,071.6 

6,120 

1,954.4 

2,652.4 

1955 

7,912.2 

10,888.3 

4,243.2 

2,560.1 

1959 

8,352.8 

11,209.1 

3,778.4 

2,839.1 

1960 

8,695.1 

12,615.5 

3,661.5 

2,805.0 

1961 

9,178.0 

13,610.0 

3,540.0 

2,730.0 

From  1949  to  mid- 1961  the  number  of  cattle  increased  by  30  per  cent 
pigs  by  223  per  cent,  sheep  by  80  per  cent  and  horses  by  3  per  cent'. 

With  stock  farming  on  such  a  large  scale,  appreciably  exceeding  the 
country's  'needs,  Poland  has  a  well-developed  meat  packing  industry 
on  a  high  level  and  is  also  one  of  the  leading  European  exporters  of 
animals  for  slaughter  as  well  as  of  meat  products. 

Exports  in  this- line  consist  of  the  following  items :  LIVE  ANIMALS 
FOR  SLAUGHTER.  The  largest  share  is  comprised  by  live  pigs 
which  are  exported  mainly 
by  sea  through  Gdansk  and 
Szczecin  to  West  Germany, 

France,  Holland,  Spain  and 
Finland,  or  overland  to  Austria 
and  Italy. 

Live  cattle  for  slaughter  are 
exported  to  Italy,  Austria, 

West  Germany  and  Finland, 
also  by  sea  and  overland.  The 
exports  .  of  cattle  are  rising 
steadily.  ■ 


MEAT  of  all  kinds  is  exported  fresh-chilled  or  frozen  to  many  coun¬ 
ties  of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  BACON,  i.e., pickled  pig’s  half- 
carcasses  are  exported  at  the  rate  of  some  50.000  tons  a  year,  which 
conies  to  some  1,200,000  pigs  io  Great  Britain.  Poland  is  Britain's 
second  largest  supplier  of  bacon.  SMOKED  MEATS  —  the  range 
consists  of  some  25  varieties  and  their  exf  -ts  are  rising  steadily : 
in  1961  they  amounted- to  more  than  1,000  tons.  PORK  FATS, i.e.. 
backfat,  lard  and  side  bacon.  The  chief  importers  are  Britain  and 
West  Germany. 


HAMS  AND  TINNED  ME  ATS  are  a  leading  item  and  the  pride 
of  Polish  export.  In  1960  more  than  35.000  tom  were  exported.  Polish 
hams  have  for  years  had  an  established  opinion  m  the  world  as  a  lop- 
quality  product.  Polish  tinned  meats  go  to  37  countries.  ANIMAL 
BY-PRODUCTS.  These  include:  by-products  for  consumption, 
glands  and  other  organs  for  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  purposes 
and  various  waste  products  such  as  hair,  bristle,  blood ,  gall,  bones, 
horns  and  hooves,  for  technical  uses.  HORSES.  The  export  of  horses 
deserves  special  mention.  Poland  is  the  biggest  breeder  of  horses  and 
is  a  major  supplier  in  the  international  trade  in  horses.  Fine  sporting 
and  race  horses,  of  the  Arab  or  Anglo-Arab  breeds,  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  work  horses  and  horses  for  slaughter  are  exported.  In  1960  more 
than  35,000  horses  for  slaughter  and  some  3,500  sporting  and  draught 


horses  mere  delivered.  The  main  buy¬ 
ers  are-.  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  Ftanee.  WILD  GAME. 
Hares,  deer,  elk,  wild  boar  and  par¬ 
tridge  are  exported  frozen.  Live  hares 
and  partridges  are  exported  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  In  I960  more  than  1,500 
tons  of  frozen  wild  game  and  some 
14,000  live  hares  were  supplied  for 
export.  In  addition,  wild-game  pre¬ 
serves  are  exported.  POULTRY  AND 
EGG  PRODUCTS.  Poland  has 
approximately  60  million  chickens 
and  the  annual  egg  output  exceeds  3,000 
million.  As  an  egg  exporter  Poland  is 
in  second  place  in  Europe.  Polish  eggs, 
famous  for  their  high  quality,  are  regu¬ 
larly  supplied  to  Great  Britain,  West 
Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  France, 
Greece  and  Venezuela. 

In  the  way  of  poultry,  exports  include 
frozen  chickens,  fryers,  ducks,  geese  and 
turkeys  cooked  and  frozen  poultry,  meat 
in  polyethylene  bags,  as  well  as 
a  dozen-odd  varieties  of  tinned  poultry 
products. 


L 


dairy  'Products  are  exportea 

by  Poland  to  40  countries.  In  I960 
these  exports  included  28,700  tons 
of  butter,  1JQ50  tons  of  assorted  cheeses, 
13,000  tons  of  casein  and  12,000 
tons  of  lactase.  In  addition,  condensed 
and  powdered  milk  is  also  exported. 

THE  FISH  INDUSTRY  With  some 
310  miles  of  seacoast,  with  many  lakes, 
rivers  and  ponds,  and  with  an  expanded 
deep-sea  fishing  fleet,  Poland  has  a 
wealth  of  fish  and  a  modern  fish-process¬ 
ing  industry.  Poland  exports  primarily 
the  fine  varieties  of  fish  —  salmon,  eels, 
perch,  carp,  pike,  bream,  etc.,  as  well 
as  many  varieties  of  tinned  fish.  Craw¬ 
fish  and  snails  are  a  specialty  in  this 
line  of  exports. 

Sole  exporters  of  these  products  are 
ANIMEX,  IMPORTERS  AND  EX¬ 
PORTERS  OF  PRODUCTS  OF 
ANIMAL  ORIGIN,  Warszawa  12< 
ul.  Pulawska  14.  Cables-.  ANIMEX 
WARSZAWA.  Telex :  10414,  10281. 
Telephone :  254061. 


This  plant  in  Kuznia  Raciborska  manufactures  machine  tools 
for  export.  Machinery  and  industrial  equipment  accounts  for 
28  per  cent  of  the  total  of  Polish  exports 


The  table  below  gives  the  figures  for  the  principal  imports  in 
1959—1960 


Item 

Unit 

Quantity 

1959 

1960 

Crude  oil 

thousands 

of  tons 

693 

714 

Petroleum  products 

,, 

1,511 

1,790 

Iron  ore 

6,213 

7,320 

Zinc  concentrates 

143 

111 

Chemical  fertilizers 

1,322 

1,530 

Natural  and  synthetic 
rubber 

46.7 

49 

Cellulose 

,, 

65 

80 

Cotton 

105.2 

127 

Wool 

21  i 

19 

Hides 

39 

41 

Shoes  (leather) 

thousands 
of  pairs 

2.600 

2,237 

Tobacco 

thousands 

of  tons 

12.9 

12 

Rye 

,, 

1.8 

109 

Wheat 

| 

1,312.7 

1,700 

Rice 

”  i 

101.5 

100 
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In  1959 — 1960  Poland  exported,  among  other  items: 


Item 

Unit 

Quantity 

1959 

1960 

Hard  Coal 

millions 

of  tons 

16 

17.5 

Coke 

,, 

2.1 

2.1 

Foundry  products 

thousands 

of  tons 

723 

707 

Zinc  and  zinc  sheet 

,, 

90 

98 

Caustic  soda  and  soda  ash 

,, 

218 

235 

Locomotives 

units 

101 

108 

Goods  wagons 

,, 

3,792 

3.605 

Passenger  coaches 

,, 

546 

794 

Machine  tools 

,, 

1,519 

1,852 

Shipping 

thousands 

of  tons 

129.2 

176 

Cement 

y9 

255 

374 

Timber 

thousands 

of 

cubic  metres 

650 

793 

Textiles: 

cottons 

millions 

of  metres 

37.1 

92  5 

woollens 

millions 

of  metres 

3.2 

8.5 

Meat  and  meat  products 

thousands 

of  tons 

100 

no 

Eggs 

millions 

738 

972 

Sugar 

thousands 

of  tons 

282 

316 

Salt 

120 

152 

terials;  though  in  1960  they  still  comprised  43.8  per  cent 
of  all  Polish  exports. 

Polish  trading  enterprises  which  specialize  in  particu¬ 
lar  fields,  handle  foreign  trade.  Information  concerning 
the  establishment  of  contact  with  Polish  trading  enter¬ 
prises  may  be  obtained  from  the  Commercial  offices  of 
Polish  embassies  and  legations  or  from  the  Polish  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Foreign  Trade,  4  Tr^backa  Street,  Warsaw. 


u£l#ktftm 

Polish  Foreign  Trade  Company 
lor  Electrical  Equipment  Ltd. 

Warszawa  2,  Czackiego  15/17 

Telephone:  66271 

P.  0.  B.  254,  Telex:  10415 

EXPORTERS  OF: 

—  Equipment  for  power  stations 

—  Steam  boilers  for  power  stations  and 
industry 

—  Steam  boilers  for  central  heating 

—  Spare  parts  and  accessoties  for  rotating 
machines 

—  Transformers 

—  Electric  furnaces  and  driers 

—  Electric  welders 

—  Battery-elecuic  trucks  and  small  locomo¬ 
tives 

—  High-voltage  apparatus 

—  High  and  low-voltage  distribution  boards 
and  transformer  substations 

—  Single  phase  current  transformers 

—  Lightning  arresters 

—  Relays 

—  Low-voltage  apparatus 

—  Electric  engines  for  traction  and  cranes 

—  Flameproof  equipment  for  mines,  includ¬ 
ing  engines  and  underground  traction 
epuipment 

—  Electric  and  electronic  measuring  instru¬ 
ments 

—  Nuclear  apparatus 

—  Industrial  isotope  equipment 

—  Electric  meters 

—  Telecommunication  and  teletransmission 
equipment 

—  Industrial  television 

—  Apparatus  for  radio  transmission  and  radio 
communication 

—  Insulating  porcelain 

—  Wiring  accessories  for  domestic  and  indus¬ 
trial  installations 

—  Fluorescent  lights  and  electric  bulba 

—  Electric  lighting  fixtures 

—  Dty  batteries  and  accumulators 

—  Selenium  tectifiers 


TRANSPORTATION 


RAILWAYS 

In  1961  the  railways  carried 
284  million  tons  (metric)  of 
freight  and  835.9  million  pas¬ 
sengers  as  compared  to  73  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  freight  and  212 
million  passengers  in  1937. 


Coal  accounted  for  the  big¬ 
gest  proportion  (35.7  per  cent 
of  total  freight). 

In  1961  the  network  of 
standard-gauge  lines  totalled 
14,560  miles,  794.7  miles  of  this 
being  electrified. 


RAILWAY  TRANSPORTATION  GOODS 

(in  million  tons) 


1937 


1960 


73 


Poland  ranks  among  the 
countries  with  the  densest 
railway  network. 

Up  to  1960  inclusive,  640  miles 
of  raiway,  including  the 
Warsaw  —  Katowice  —  Gliwice 
line,  has  been  electrified.  The 
Five-Year  Plan  (1961-1965)  en¬ 
visages  the  electrification  of 
approximately  600  miles  of 
railway  so  that  by  1966  thirty 
per  cent  of  all  traffic  will  be 


287 


carried  by  electric  trains.  The 
total  length  of  electric  railway 
lines  is  to  come  to  1,370  miles 
by  1965. 

At  the  same  time  a  large- 
scale  programme  for  shifting 
to  Diesel  engines  is  being 
carried  out.  Together  with  the 
electrification  this  will  allow 
considerable  savings  in  fuel 
and  will  shorten  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  runs. 
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PASSENGERS 
(in  millions) 


Transportations 


1937 
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ROAD  TRANSPORT 

Motorization  has  proceeded 
quickly  during  the  post-war 
period.  The  number  of  motor 
vehicles,  especially  lorries,  has 
grown  substantially  compared 
to  pre-war.  Whereas  there 
were  only  8,600  lorries  in  1937, 
by  1961  their  number  exceed¬ 
ed  130,990. 


The  State  Motor  Transport 
Company  (PKS)  and  transport 
cooperatives  affiliated  in  the 
National  Union  of  Transport 
Cooperatives  engage  in  road 
haulage.  In  1961  the  PKS  and 
the  Cooperatives  hauled  47.6 
million  tons  (metric)  of  freight 
and  carried  over  401.5  million 
passengers. 


In  connection  with  the  electrification  of  railway  lines  the  State 
Railway  Shops  in  Wroclaw  are  now  building  the  latest  type 

of  electric  locomotives 


■  Motor-car  factory  in  Warsaw,  built  in  1955.  Poland  produced 

more  than  38,000  cars  in  1961. 


SPEEDY  SERVICE  LINKING 

-  LONDON 

-  PARIS 

-  AMSTERDAM 

-  ZURICH 

-  BRUSSELS 

-  ATHENS 

-  ROME 


-  COPENHAGEN 

-  VIENNA 


-  AND  OTHER 

EUROPEAN  AIRPORTS 
WITH  WARSAW 


Transportation 
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One  of  the  new  railway  stations  in  Warsaw 


AIR  TRANSPORT 

In  1960  the  Polish  Airlines 
"LOT”  operated  nine  flights 
in  the  country.  In  the  realm 
of  international  flights  LOT 
operates  on  the  following 
routes:  Warsaw— Paris,  War¬ 
saw— London,  Warsaw— Rome, 
Warsaw — Copenhagen,  War¬ 
saw — Amsterdam,  Warsaw — Zu¬ 
rich,  Warsaw — Prague,  War¬ 
saw— Belgrade— Tirana,  War¬ 
saw — Athens,  Warsaw— Vienna, 
Warsaw— Sofia,  Warsaw — Bu¬ 
charest,  Warsaw — Moscow,  and 
Warsaw — Vilna. 

LOT  carried  over  201,600 
passengers  and  nearly  4,050 
tons  (metric)  of  air  freight  in 
1961. 


LOT  collaborates  regularly 
with  many  foreign  air  lines. 

SHIPPING 

At  the  end  of  1961  Poland’s 
merchant  navy  consisted  of 
146  ships  with  a  total  dead¬ 
weight  tonnage  of  835,566,  motor 
vessels  accounting  for  503,872 
tons  and  steamships  —  331,494. 
Since  the  end  of  1959  the  mer¬ 
chant  navy  had  grown  by 
14  ships,  with  a  dead-weight 
tonnage  of  about  123,000  tons. 
The  years  1956  and  1957  inau¬ 
gurated  a  new  stage  in  the 
development  of  merchant  ship¬ 
ping.  The  goal  set  was  that  of 
making  good  the  neglect  and 
shortcomings  of  the  past.  By 
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1965  the  Polish  fleet  should  be 
up  to  1,250,000  tons.  This  in¬ 
crease  in  the  merchant  navy’s 
tonnage  is  to  be  affected 
chiefly  by  deliveries  from  Pol¬ 


ish  shipyards  and  by  pur¬ 
chases  made  abroad  with 
money  from  the  Merchant 
Navy  Expansion  Fund. 

There  are  two  Polish  ship¬ 


Motor 

lorries 

1937 

I960 

8,630 

117,040 

ping  companies:  the  Polish 
Ocean  Lines  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Gdynia,  and  the  Polish 
Stemship  Company  in  Szcze¬ 
cin.  They  have  regular  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  following  lines: 
Great  Britain,  Middle  East, 
South  America,  Far  East,  and 
Scandinavian  Countries. 

In  1961  Polish  ships  carried 
8,277,000  tons  of  cargo  and 


15,400  passengers. 

Three  large  commercial 
ports  —  Gdansk,  Gdynia  and 
Szczecin  —  handle  almost  all 
the  cargoes  for  sea  transport. 
In  these  ports  nearly  22.2  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  cargo  were  han¬ 
dled  in  1961,  the  distribution 
being  Gdansk  —  5,838,000  tons; 
Gdynia  —  7,192,000  tons  and 
Szczecin  —  9,019,000  tons. 


Polish 

Ocean 

Lines 


GDYNIA  -  AMERICA  LINE 


CANADA  SERVICE 

Regular  sailings  from  Mont¬ 
real  to  Gdynia  via  South¬ 
ampton  and  Copenhagen 

by  M/S  “BA  TORY" 

a  modern  motor  vessel  of 
14,300  gross  tons  providing 
a  very  high  standard  in  pas¬ 
senger  comfort 

HEAD  OFFICE 

GDYNIA,  ul.  10  Lutego  24 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

WARSAW:  ul.  Hibnera  3 
LONDON,  E.  C.3:  Gdynia  - 
America  Shipping  Lines  ( 
Ltd.  52' 54,  Gracechurch 
Street 

NEW  YORK  4,N.  Y.:  Gdynia  - 
America  Line  Inc.,  25 
Broad  Street,  Room  444 


AGENTS 

TORONTO,  Ont.:  Fickford 
and  Black  Ltd.  220  Bay 
Street 

MONTREAL  1:  McLean 
Kennedy,  Ltd.  P.O.B.  Place 
d’Armes  1115 

HALIFAX,  N.  S.:  Pickford 
and  Black  Ltd.  51  Upper 
Water  Street 

LONDON,  E.C.3:  Stelp  and 
Leighton  Ltd.  9-13,  Fen- 
church  Buildings,  Fen- 
church  Street 

COPENHAGEN:  Franck 

and  Tobiesen  132,  Store 
Kongepsgade  P.O.B.  103 


CONSTRUCTION 


The  scale  of  construction 
was  relatively  modest  in  Po¬ 
land  before  the  war.  During 
the  years  of  the  economic 
crisis  all  capital  projects,  in¬ 


cluding  housing,  were  serious¬ 
ly  curtailed.  In  People’s  Po¬ 
land,  however,  there  has  been 
a  steady  growth  of  capital 
investment  and  construction. 


No.  of  Rooms  Turned  Over  for  Occupancy  in  Towns 


Years 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932  |  1933 

1934 

1935 

1936  | 

1937 

Thousands 
of  rooms 

119 

j 

109  j 

87 

64 

51  |  56 

67 

1  75 

80  | 

101.7 

Years 

1946- 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954  1955 

1956 

1957 1  1958|  1959|  1960 

Thousands 
of  rooms 

|  702 

j  123.2 

112.6 

129.9  144.91 

1 141 .2|  153.2  jl63.3: 

I19I.1I205.9I244J277.8 

1  1  1  1 

Building  of  a  residential  district  in  Szczecin.  More  than  450,000 
dwelling  rooms  were  made  available  for  occupancy  in  1961  in 
Poland 
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Building  of  steel  mill  in  Warsaw.  1,677  new  industrial  buildings 
were  made  available  for  use  in  I9t>0 


The  pcs. -war  period  witness¬ 
ed  a  change  in  the  charakter 
of  the  outlays  for  housing 
construction.  In  pre-war 
years  private  construction 
(with  bank  loans)  predominat¬ 
ed.  At  that  time  up-to-date 
housing  was  accessible  only  to 
those  whose  income  enabled 
them  to  pay  high  rents. 

Since  the  war  the  great 
bulk  of  housing  construction 
has  been  taken  over  by  the 
state.  The  share  of  rent  (plus 
utility  rates)  in  the  family 
budgets  of  working  people 
has  dropped  substantially  as 
compared  to  pre-war. 

Despite  a  marked  increase 
in  the  amount  of  housing 
construction,  the  housing  sit¬ 


uation  is  still  quite  difficult. 
Development  plans  therefore 
envisage  the  acceleration  of 
residential  building. 

In  the  years  1956-1960  a  total 
of  1,200,000  dwelling  rooms 
have  been  built  in  the  towns 
while  in  the  next  Five-Year 
Plan  (1961-1965)  2,000,000  rooms 
will  be  built.  At  the  same  time 
there  will  be  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  housing  built 
in  the  countryside  where  in 
the  years  1961-1965  some 
1,200,000  rooms  will  go  up. 

In  the  next  several  years 
the  volume  of  housing  built 
by  the  population  through 
cooperatives  or  private  effort 
is  expected  to  increase  sub¬ 
stantially. 
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Construction  of  municipal 
and  social  facilities  is  also  to 
expand  according  to  plans. 

Investments  are  the  basis 
of  the  economic  development 
of  every  country.'  During  its 
15  years  People’s  Poland  has 
spent  approximately  600,000 
million  zlotys.  During  the 
period  of  the  Six-Year  Plan 
(1950-1955)  140  large  industrial 

enterprises  were  erected  and 
in  1960  another  150  major  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments  were 
built.  Provision  has  been  made 
for  the  construction  of  200 
plants  during  the  second  Five- 
Year  Plan  (1961-1965). 

In  1961  investment  outlays 
in  the  socialized  sector  of  the 
national  economy  came  to 
93,600  million  zlotys  (in  current 
prices);  this  includes  7,800  mil¬ 


lion  zlotys  (8.3  per  cent)  for 
agriculture,  17,000  million  zlo¬ 
tys  (18.2  per  cent)  for  housing 
and  the  rest  for  other  sectors 
of  the  national  economy. 

A  real  technical  revolution 
has  been  effected  in  the  Pol¬ 
ish  building  industry  since 
the  war  with  the  large-scale 
introduction  of  heavy  building 
machinery,  new  materials  and 
structural  designs  as  well  as 
new  methods  of  actual  con¬ 
struction.  It  has  been  estimat¬ 
ed  that  about  70  per  cent  of 
all  earth-moving  work  in  the 
Polish  building  industry  today 
is  mechanized,  in  road-build¬ 
ing  this  figure  is  60  per  cent, 
in  railway  building  45  per  cent 
and  in  rural  construction 
25  per  cent. 


SOCIAL  AFFAIRS 


WORKEKS’  RIGHTS 

Among  the  rights  guaranteed 
a  worker  in  Poland  are  the 
right  to  work  _  regardless  of 
sex,  nationality,  religious  be¬ 
lief  or  other  extraneous  mat¬ 
ters,  the  right  to  be  paid 
according  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  work.  The  protec¬ 
tion  against  wages  being  at¬ 
tached,  the  right  to  safe  and 
harmless  conditions  of  work, 
the  right  to  a  paid  holiday  of 
from  eight  days  to  one  month 
annually  and  sometimes  an 
additional  holiday,  the  right 
to  an  eight-hour  day  or  less 
(to  six  hours)  in  case  of  espe¬ 
cially  taxing  work,  the  right 
to  a  guarantee  of  work  conti¬ 
nuity  (a  dismissal  from  work 
must  be  agreed  to  by  the 
worker’s  representatives,  and 
then  notice  must  be  given: 
two  weeks  for  physical  work¬ 


ers  and  three  months  for 
white-collar  employees),  the 
right  to  share  in  the  profits  of 
the  enterprise  (through  the 
Establishment  Fund)  and  fi¬ 
nally,  the  right  to  participate 
in  managing  the  place  of 
work. 

These  and  other  labour 
laws  are  carried  out  under  the 
control  of  the  trade  unions. 

HEALTH  PROTECTION 

Medical  care  is  provided 
free  of  charge  to  all  workers 
and  in  the  coming  years  it  is 
expected  to  offer  universal, 
free  health  service  to  all  cit¬ 
izens  who  need  it  (at  present 
60  per  cent  of  the  population 
have  the  right  to  free  medical 
care).  Connected  with  this  is 
the  expansion  of  hospital  facil¬ 
ities,  medical  and  nursing  staff 
and  preventive  medicine. 


Rural  health  centres  carry  on  a  wide-spread  campaign  to  popu¬ 
larize  hygiene  among  the  people 
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Though  there  has  been  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  all  these 
fields,  much  is  still  to  be  done 


to  satisfy  the  health  needs  of 
the  population.  The  figures 
below  illustrate  the  situation. 


Preventive  inoculations  included 

(in  thousands  of  persons); 


Inoculations  against 

1938 

1946 

1963 

typhus 

453 

7,669 

Mi 

smallpox 

2.295 

[  1  ,“>67 

1,471 

diphtheria 

381 

174 

1,753 

tuberculosis  (new-born  infants) 

— 

a 

553.9 

HOSPITAL  BEDS 


MOTHER  AND  CHILD  CARE 

The  social  changes  in  Po¬ 
land  are  in  the  direction  of 
creating  for  women,  whether 
working  outside  the  home  or 
as  homemakers,  conditions  for 
work  which  will  not  hamper 
their  development  and  right¬ 
ful  social  position. 

Working  women  have  equal 
rights  with  men  to  work  and 
to  receive  equal  pay  for  equal 
work.  Work  safety  and  hygiene 


provisions  include  privileges 
which  protect  their  health 
from  possible  harmful  effects 
of  certain  jobs.  Thus  there  are 
restrictions  on  work  that  is 
heavy  and  detrimental  to  the 
health.  Women  are  also  given 
the  opportunity  to  combine 
work  and  motherhood.  Thus  it 
is  forbidden  to  dismiss  a  wom¬ 
an  from  work  during  preg¬ 
nancy;  she  receives  twelve 
weeks  maternity  leave  with 
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HEALTH  SERVICE 

(per  10,000  inhabitants) 


full  pay,  free  time  for  nurs¬ 
ing,  no  overtime  or  night 
work,  free  medical  care  and 
confinement,  etc. 

A  separate  prophylactic  med¬ 
ical  and  hygiene  section  gives 
advice  and  care  to  the  mother 
and  child.  There  are  over  2,000 


health  centres  for  children 
and  1,000  advisory  centres  for 
mothers.  In  1961,  pre-school 
care  was  given  by  7,416  nurs¬ 
ery  schools  and  over  1,070  ru¬ 
ral  children’s  centres.  Sum¬ 
mer  holidays  for  school  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  people  in  1961 
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included:  nearly  679,500  young 
people  in  summer  resorts, 
224,436  in  camps,  189,383  in  day 
schools  and  town  holidays. 
Educational  centres  outside 
the  school  such  as  children’s 
and  young  people’s  community 
centres,  playgrounds,  sports 
fields  and  club-rooms  cater  to 
close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
young  citizens. 

HOLIDAYS 

All  workers  have  the  right 
to  paid  holidays.  The  length 
depends  on  the  classification 
of  the  employee  (physical 
worker,  office  or  professional 
worker),  on  seniority  in  work 
and  cn  ihe  branch  of  the  eco¬ 
nomy  (industry,  trade,  mining, 
agriculture). 


The  health  of  Poland’s  young¬ 
est  citizens  is  an  object  of 
particular  concern 


After  one  year  of  employ¬ 
ment,  white-collar  workers  re¬ 
ceive  a  thirty-day  holiday; 
physical  workers  are  entitled 
to  12  days  after  one  year,  15 
days  after  three  years  and  one 
month  after  ten  years  of  em¬ 
ployment.  All  are  entitled  to 
full  pay  while  on  holiday. 

The  Workers’  Holiday  Fund, 
functioning  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Central  Council 
of  Trade  Unions,  helps  work¬ 
ers  to  arrange  their  vaca¬ 
tions.  Workers,  and  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  their  families,  may 
spend  their  holidays  in  rest 
homes  situated  in  the  most 
attractive  summer  resorts  and 
spas.  They  pay  frcm  22  to  45 
per  cent  (depending  on  wages) 
of  the  actual  cost  of  room 
and  board.  Service  and  free 


Krynica  —  one  of  the  most  popular  of  spas.  Polish  health 
centres  serve  about  300,000  Poles  and  foreigners  who  annually 

visit  them  for  cures 
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Vacationing  on  the  Masurian  Lakes.  More  than  650,000  people 
benefit  annually  from  the  inexpensive  holidays  organized  by 
trade  unions 


return  transportation  from  the 
holiday  are  included. 

The  Workers’  Holiday  Fund 
has  over  1,500  rest  homes  and 
around  half  a  million  persons 
benefit  annually  from  these 
holidays. 

About  80,000  workers  take 
advantage  of  holidays  combin¬ 
ed  with  medical  or  prophylac¬ 
tic  treatment  against  tuber¬ 


culosis,  goitre,  silicosis,  etc.,  or 
cures  at  spas. 

Aside  from  the  social  in¬ 
surance  system  covering  both 
physical  and  white-collar 
workers,  the  social  welfare 
measures  briefly  described 
here  have  resulted  in  the  life 
expectancy  of  Poles  rising 
from  49.8  before  the  war  to 
64.9  at  the  present  time. 


POLISH  TRAVEL  OFFICE 


<■»  ORBIS 


“ORBIS 
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Warszawa,  Bracka  16 
Telephone:  60271 
Cables:  Till  RORBIS 
Tele*:  10308  IV  A 


•  organizes  individual  and  group 
tours  to  Poland 

•  reserves  accommodations  in 
own  hotels  and  pensions 

•  organizes  excursions  to  most 
picturesque  spots  in  Poland 

•  exchanges  foreign  currency 

•  organizes  shooting  parties 

•  hires  cars  with  or  without  driv¬ 
ers 

LOW  RATES,  EXPERT  GLIDES 

Particulars  can  be  obtained 

from  foreign  tourist  agencies 

representing  ORBIS 

and 

from  ORBIS  Information  Cen- 


Paris,  18  Rue  Louis-le-Grand. 
Telephone:  OPE  6226 

Brussels,  4  Rue  de  Progres, 
Telephone:  187698 


v  \  v 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 


The  Polish  state  education¬ 
al  system  is  a  uniform  sys¬ 
tem  which  includes  nursery 
schools,  seven-year  elementa¬ 
ry  schools  and  various  types 
of  secondary  schools,  such  as 
the  four-year  general  second¬ 
ary  school,  the  three-year  ele¬ 
mentary  trade  school  and  the 
five-year  technical  school.  On 
the  higher  level  there  are  uni¬ 
versities,  polytechnical  insti¬ 
tutes,  medical  academies  and 
other  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Because  all  these  schools, 
without  exception,  are  free 
and  are  properly  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  and 
because  of  the  many  state 


scholarships,  the  expansion  of 
the  student  hostels  and  the 
absence  of  any  social,  national, 
racial  or  denomination  restric¬ 
tions  whatsoever  —  Polish 
schools  are  accessible  to  all 
children  without  exception 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  13, 
as  well  as  to  increasingly  larg¬ 
er  numbers  of  older  students. 
To  be  admitted  to  a  secondary 
or  higher  school,  the  young 
people  must  only  pass  prelim¬ 
inary  examinations. 

Schools  on  all  levels  are  sec¬ 
ular.  Their  secular  character 
is  reflected  in  the  programmes 
and  text-books  as  well  as  in 
the  organization  of  teaching 
and  the  educational  process. 


A  kindergarten  in  Warsaw.  395,000  children  of  pre-school  age 
attend  the  7,000  kindergartens  in  Poland 
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A  new  school  in  Koszalin.  Each  year  some  600  new  school 
buildings  are  handed  over  for  use 


Religious  instruction  can  be 
given  in  special  centres  out¬ 
side  the  school. 

The  general  school  pro¬ 
gramme  is  uniform  for  urban 
and  rural  districts. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1961- 
1965  Five-Year  Plan,  school 
buildings  containing  some 
29,000  classrooms  and  6,800 
work-rooms  and  laboratories 
are  to  go  up.  The  state  will 
spend  14,500  million  zlotys  for 
this  purpose  and,  in  addition, 


In  the  Agricultural  College  in 
Wroclaw.  Prior  to  1939  there 
were  three  institutions  of 
higher  learning  with  about 
7,000  students  in  the  Western 
Territories;  at  present  there 
are  21  such  schools  with  about 
50,000  students 


the  public  is  building  1,000> 
schools  by  civic  subscription 
to  mark  the  1000th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Polish  state. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  admit  graduates  of  general 
and  technical  secondary  schools 
on  the  basis  of  preliminary 
examinations.  Studies  here  last 
5  or  6  years,  depending  on  the- 
course  of  study. 

There  are,  in  all,  72  higher 
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STUDENTS 


1937/38 


49.500 


1960/81 


educational  institutions  with 
2,377  departments  and  36  uni¬ 
versity  institutes.  This  includes 
seven  Universities,  ten  Poly- 
technical  Institutes,  seven 
Agricultural  Colleges,  eight 
Higher  Schools  of  Economics, 
five  Evening  Engineering  Col¬ 
leges,  ten  Medical  Academies, 
four  Teachers’  Colleges,  six 
Academies  of  Art,  seven  Mu¬ 
sic  Conservatories,  three  High¬ 
er  Drama  Schools,  four  Phys¬ 
ical  Training  Colleges  and  one 
School  of  Social  Science.  In 
addition,  there  are  two  Catho¬ 
lic  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  one  for  other 
religious  groups. 

In  the  1961-1962  academic 
years  there  were  a  total  of 
172,410  students  (including  more 
than  54,000  women);  20,495 


diplomas  were  conferred  in 
the  1959-1960  academic  year. 
Nearly  56,000  students  lived  in 
238  university  dormitories  and 
58,510  students  held  scholar¬ 
ships. 

These  figures  show  the  con¬ 
siderable  development  of  our 
higher  educational  system  in 
the  last  15  years,  for  in  pre¬ 
war  Poland  there  were  only  32 
institutions  of  higher  learning 
with  49,500  students.  After  1945, 
19  new  academic  centres  grew 
up  with  completely  new  uni¬ 
versities.  Among  these  centres 
the  largest  are:  Warsaw  (with 
13  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing),  Cracow  (11),  Lodz  (8), 
Wroclaw  (8),  Poznan  (8),  Lu¬ 
blin  (5),  Gdansk  (4),  and  Szcze¬ 
cin  (3). 
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ORGANIZATION.  In  Polish  scientific  life  the  leading 
role  is  played  by  the  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1951.  This  scientific  body  has  130  full  members 
(including  55  foreign  members),  94  corresponding  mem¬ 
bers  and  4  titular  members. 

The  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences  publishes  87  periodicals 
and  many  monographic  works  in  nearly  all  fields  of 
knowledge.  In  1958,  206  titles  were  published  in  addition 
to  the  periodicals.  Most  of  the  publications  contain  exten¬ 
sive  foreign  language  summaries. 

At  the  head  of  the  Academy  is  the  famous  scholar,  lo¬ 
gician,  and  praxiologist  Professor  Tadeusz  Kotarbinski. 

In  political  economy  the  work  by  Oskar  Lange  in  econom¬ 
etrics  is  particularly  noteworthy,  and  in  jurisprudence 
a  number  of  theoretical  works  have  appeared  on  legal 
problems  arising  during  the  transition  from  capitalism  to 
socialism. 

The  achievements  of  Polish  archaeologists  are  widely 
known,  especially  the  work  on  ancient  Polish  history  and 
the  peoples  inhabiting  the  area  covered  by  present-day 
Poland.  This  work  has  taken  on  considerable  importance 
in  connection  with  the  approaching  observance  of  the 
1000th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Polish  state. 
Polish  archaeologists  have  also  made  important  contribu- 


Professor  Tadeusz  Kotarbinski, 
President  of  the  Polish  Acad¬ 


emy  of  Sciences 
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Professor  Leopold  Infeld,  emi¬ 
nent  physicist 


The  distinguished  physicist, 
Maria  Sklodowska-Curie  (1867- 
1934).  In  1898  she  discovered 
the  radioactive  elements  of 
radium  and  polonium 


tions  to  general  archaeology.  The  excavations  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Kazimierz  Michalowski  in  the  Cri¬ 
mea,  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria  have  led  to  interesting  discov¬ 
eries,  among  which  are  the  filtration  equipment  in  Egypt 
and  the  lavishly  embellished  tombs  in  Palmyra. 

The  Polish  school  of  mathematics,  already  widely  known 
before  the  war,  has  recently  further  strengthened  its  posi¬ 
tion,  largely  due  to  the  work  of  the  dean  of  Polish 
mathematics  and  member  of  many  foreign  academies  of 
sciences,  Professor  Waclaw  Sierpinski,  the  vice-president 
of  the  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences  —  Professor  Kazimierz 
Kuratowski,  Professors  Hugo  Steinhaus,  Karol  Borsuk, 
Stanislaw  Mazur,  and  many  other  outstanding  scholars 
including  representatives  of  the  younger  generation  of 
scientists.  Polish  science  occupies  a  noteworthy  position 
especially  in  such  fields  as  topology,  functional  analysis, 
the  foundations  of  mathematics,  and  mathematical  logic. 
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In  physics  the  names  of  the  famous  theoreticians,  Leo¬ 
pold  Infeld  —  who  collaborated  with  Einstein  —  and 
Wojciech  Rubinowicz  are  known  throughout  the  world. 
Recently,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  exper¬ 
imental  physics  and  in  nuclear  physics,  which  in  the  past 
suffered  from  a  lack  of  equipment. 

The  technical  sciences  can  boast  of  a  number  of  out¬ 
standing  theoretical  works  which  have  obtained  interna¬ 
tional  recognition  in  the  theory  of  plasticity,  rheology, 
thermoplasticity,  elastokinetics,  and  other  basic  fields.  The 
achievements  of  Professor  Waclaw  Olszak  and  Professor 
Witold  Nowacki  are  especially  well  known. 

Professor  Janusz  Groszkowski  is  one  of  the  leading 
researchers  on  electronic  valves  and  semi-conductors. 

The  work  of  Professor  Ignacy  Malecki  in  electroacous¬ 
tics  and  non-destructive  testing  of  metals  is  also  deserving 
of  mention. 

In  metallurgy,  and  especially  in  the  production  of  cheap 
alloys  and  pure  metals  (zinc,  cadmium),  important  achieve¬ 
ments  have  been  scored  by  Professor  Aleksander  Krup- 
kowski.  His  pioneering  work  on  the  methods  of  extract¬ 
ing  coal  in  built  up  areas  and  in  many  other  fields  of 
mining  mechanics  is  also  noteworthy. 


Institute  of  Geology  in  Warsaw 


CULTURAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 


Pre-war  Poland  was  a  culturally  backward  country, 
especially  as  regards  the  dissemination  of  culture. 

Post-war  cultural  activities  developed  in  a  different  Po¬ 
land  from  the  one  that  existed  before  the  war  —  in  a  new 
Poland  with  different  borders,  different  ethnographic  con¬ 
ditions  and  a  different  social  and  political  system.  For  the 
first  time  in  history  the  state  began  to  participate  actively 


Houses  of  Culture  and  youth  clubs  are  to  be  found  in  many 
towns  and  villages 


Cultural  Achievements 
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in  cultural  work,  creating  a  new  structure  of  cultural  in¬ 
stitutions  and  becoming  a  patron  of  culture. 


LITERATURE 

The  beginnings  of  a  written 
language  (Latin)  in  Poland  go 
back  about  a  thousand  years. 
The  earliest  existing  specimens 
of  a  Polish  literature  date  from 
the  13th  century. 

In  the  following  centuries, 
Polish  literature  developed  in 
accordance  with  the  trends 
peculiar  throughout  Europe 
(Renaissance,  baroque,  En¬ 
lightenment,  romanticism,  real¬ 
ism,  modernism,  and,  finally, 
in  the  years  between  the  two 
wars,  from  1919  to  1939,  psy¬ 
chologism,  expressionism,  rev¬ 
olutionary  trend,  etc.). 

The  two  most  outstanding 
literary  personalities  of  the 
first  half  of  the  20th  century 
were  Stefan  Zeromski  the  nov¬ 
elist,  and  Julian  Tuwim,  the 
poet. 

Two  Polish  writers  were 
awarded  the  Nobel  prize  — 
Henryk  Sienkiewicz  in  1905  and 
Wladyslaw  Reymont  in  1924. 

The  years  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Second  World  War 
witnessed  the  rise  of  a  litera¬ 
ture  of  protest  against  war 
and  fascism  (prose  by  writers 
of  the  older  generation  —  Je¬ 
rzy  Andrzejewski,  Zofia  Nal- 
kowska,  Adolf  Rudnicki  as 
well  as  by  such  talented  be¬ 
ginners  as  Tadeusz  Borowski, 
Kazimierz  Brandys  and  Woj- 
ciech  Zukrowski;  poems  by 
Wladyslaw  Broniewski,  Mie- 
czyslaw  Jastrun,  Tadeusz  Ro- 
zewicz,  Adam  Wazyk). 

The  succeeding  years  brought 


works  largely  committed  to  so¬ 
cial  problems  as,  for  example, 
those  by  novelists  Igor  Never- 
ly,  Jerzy  Putrament  and  Julian 
Stryjkowski  and  the  dramatist 
Leon  Kruczkowski.  An  unu¬ 
sual  personality  in  Polish  poet¬ 
ry  was  Konstanty  Ildefons 
Galczynski,  a  master  of  subtly 
lyrical  verse  but  also  of  gro¬ 
tesque  and  paradox.  The  tra¬ 
dition  of  irony  and  grotesque 
in  prose  is  now  being  contin¬ 
ued  by  Stanislaw  Dygat,  Sla- 
womir  Mrozek  and  Stanislaw 
Zielinski. 

The  most  important  literary 
work  of  the  post-war  years  in 
Poland  are  the  new  novels  and 
short  stories  by  Jerzy  Andrze¬ 
jewski,  Kazimierz  Brandys, 
Tadeusz  Breza,  Jaroslaw  Iwa- 
szkiewicz  and  Adolf  Rudnicki, 
all  of  them  writers  of  the 
older  generation  representing 
the  psychological  trend  in  lit¬ 
erature;  short  stories  by  Ma¬ 
ria  Dqbrowska,  who  continues 
the  best  traditions  of  realism 
in  Polish  belles-lettres;  essays 
and  stories  by  Jan  Parandow- 
ski,  an  unsurpassed  stylist; 
avant-garde  poetry  by  Julian 
Przybos,  Miron  Bialoszewski, 
Zbigniew  Bienkowski  and 
others. 

Catholic  writers  —  Jan  Do- 
braczynski,  Antoni  Golubiew, 
Hanna  Malewska,  Zofia  Kos- 
sak-Szatkowska  —  concentrate 
their  attention  on  historical 
novels. 

Several  Polish  authors  who 
left  their  country  during  the 
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last  war  and  are  living  abroad, 
have  their  works  published  in 
Poland.  Those  are,  among 
others,  Witold  Gombrowicz, 
Teodor  Parnicki,  Maria  Kun- 
cewicz,  Zofia  Romanowicz. 

The  recent  years  have  been 
marked  by  a  successful  ap¬ 
pearance  of  many  novelists  of 
the  youngest  generation. 

Also,  young  poets  seem  to 
be  winning  the  hearts  of  the 
reading  public.  Hundreds  of 
them  have  found  their  way  to 
the  reader  through  the  many 
literary  and  cultural  magazi¬ 
nes  and  anthologies  of  verse 
published  in  Poland.  A  Na¬ 
tional  Festival  of  Young  Poet¬ 
ry  is  held  in  Poznan  each  year. 

Most  of  the  writers  live  in 
Warsaw  and  Cracow,  the  two 
main  cultural  centres  of  the 
country.  But  new  literary  cen¬ 
tres' have  sprung  up  in  Wroc¬ 
law,  Gdansk,  Szczecin,  Byd¬ 
goszcz,  Olsztyn  and  other  ci¬ 
ties 


An  increasing  interest  in 
Polish  literature  is  revealed  in 
other  countries.  From  1945  to 
1960,  more  than  two  thousand 
Polish  titles,  including  some 
1,200  contemporary  works,  have 
been  translated  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  forty  countries.  The 
Polish  writers  who  enjoy  the 
greatest  popularity  abroad  are 
Jerzy  Andrzejewski,  Kazimierz 
Brandys,  Maria  Dqbrowska, 
Jan  Dobraczynski,  Jaroslaw 
Iwaszkiewicz,  Zofia  Kossak- 
Szatkowska,  Jan  Parandowski 
and  Melchior  Wankowicz. 

PUBLISHING 

The  increase  in  publishing 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  note¬ 
worthy  cultural  achievements 
of  Poland. 

The  publication  of  books 
and  brochures  increased  from 
29.2  million  in  1937  to  72.9  mil¬ 
lion  in  1949  and  in  1960  reach¬ 
ed  94.3  million.  This  means  a 
fourfold  per  capita  increase. 


EDITIONS  OF  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

(in  million  copies) 


29.2 


94.3 


The  street  book  fair  during  the  annual  Book  and  Press  Fair 


There  is  a  constant  rise  in 
the  number  of  Polish  books 
translated  abroad.  In  1945-1960 
as  many  as  2,000  Polish  books, 
including  1,200  titles  of  con¬ 
temporary  Polish  literature, 
were  translated  in  forty  coun¬ 
tries.  All  outstanding  works 
(literary,  scientific,  etc.)  ap¬ 
pearing  anywhere  in  the  world 
are  issued  in  Poland  in  large 
editions. 

LIBRARIES 

The  growing  number  of  li¬ 
braries  plays  an  important  role 


in  spreading  culture.  In  1949 
there  were  3,885  general  li¬ 
braries  and  17,316  lending  li¬ 
braries  (16,658  of  these  in  rural 
areas)  with  a  total  of  6,597,000 
volumes.  By  1960  the  number 
of  general  libraries  had  risen 
to  7,033,  that  of  lending  libra¬ 
ries  was  well  over  the  22,000 
mark  (the  bulk  of  them  in 
rural  areas)  and  the  number 
of  books  reached  31,145,000  vol¬ 
umes.  A  total  of  over  40,000 
libraries  of  various  types  func¬ 
tion  in  Poland  today,  they  pos¬ 
sess  over  90  million  volumes. 


POLISH 

BOOKS 


—  Science  books  on  all  sub¬ 
jects,  in  many  languages 

—  Encyclopedias  (including 
Wielka  Encykloptdia 
Powszechna  —  Great 
General  Encyclopedia 

in  Polish) 

—  Dictionaries  of  various 
languages,  maps,  guide¬ 
books 

—  Albums,  richly  illustrated 

—  Polish  fiction,  old  and 
modern 

—  Publications  for  children 
and  young  people 
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More  than  120  million  books 
are  lent  out  annually  to  about 
eight  million  readers. 

THE  PRESS 

The  expansion  of  periodi¬ 
cals  during  the  past  fifteen 


years  is  illustrated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  data.  The  number  of 
titles  increased  from  358  in 
1951  to  883  in  1959  and  the  total 
number  of  copies  from  225.8 
million  in  1949  to  548  million 
in  1960.  The  circulation  of 
daily  newspapers  rose  from 


NUMBER  OF  PERIODICALS 


1951 


358 


4.2  million  copies  in  1949  to 
5.4  million  copies  in  1960  and 
the  total  number  of  copies 
printed  during  these  same 
years  increased  from  1,197  mil¬ 
lion  in  1949  to  1,580  million  cop¬ 
ies  in  1960. 

Daily  newspapers  are  organs 
of  either  political  parties,  so¬ 
cial  organizations  or  specific 
groups. 

The  largest  number  of  mag¬ 
azines  cover  the  following 
fields:  technical  (128),  cul¬ 

tural  (107),  medical  (42),  agricul¬ 


1959 


883 


tural  (35),  and  nature  study 
(34).  Printings  of  some  of  these 
weeklies  are  very  large,  of¬ 
ten  surpassing  the  one  million 
mark.  A  number  of  other  mag¬ 
azines  exist  that  are  devoted 
to  architecture,  fashions, 
sports,  children,  family  life, 
philosophy,  history,  puzzles, 
and  so  on.  Publications  in  for¬ 
eign  languages  also  appear, 
like  the  monthly  magazines: 
“Poland,”  “The  Polish  Re¬ 
view,”  “Polish  Perspectives,” 
etc. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Radio  and  television  are 
under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  for  Radio  and  Tel- 
evison  Affairs  —  Polskie  Ra¬ 
dio  (Polish  Radio)  headed  by 
a  chairman  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers. 

At  present  Polish  TV  has 
eleven  studios.  TV  programmes 
are  now  available  to  an  area 
which  accounts  for  66  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  the 
country. 


FILM 

The  cinema  is  a  field  of  art  . 
which  has  recorded  great  pro¬ 
gress  during  the  past  fifteen 
years. 

The  total  number  of  cine¬ 
mas  increased  from  807  in  1938 
to  3,286  in  1961  (1,670  Of  these 
are  in  rural  areas).  Before  the 
war  the  Polish  countryside 
was  completely  deprived  of 
cinemas  — at  present  practical¬ 
ly  30  per  cent  of  the  rural 
areas  have  films  available  in 
permanent  or  mobile  cinemas. 


A  scene  from  the  film  "Kanal”  which  won  second  prize  at  the 
Cannes  film  festival  in  1957.  Poland  produces  annually  some 
25  feature  films  and  more  than  380  medium-length  films  and 
shorts 


I  deals  in  export  and  import 
of  35  and  16  mm  films  of 
all  kinds,  organizes  shows 
and  participation  of  Polish 
films  m  various  festivals 
abroad 
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NUMBER  OF  CINEMAS 


In  1946  cinema-goers  number¬ 
ed  68  million  while  in  1961 
this  figure  increased  to  186 
million.  Before  the  war  Po¬ 
land  produced  about  thirty 
films  annually;  in  1959,  19 

feature  film,  202  documenta¬ 
ries  and  38  dubbed-in  films. 
During  the  past  few  years  the 
Polish  film  industry  produced 
a  number  of  outstanding  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  many  of  which 
won  high  awards  at  interna¬ 
tional  festivals.  Polish  films 
are  at  present  being  shown  in 
dozens  of  countries  the  world 
over  and  are  rated  highly  by 
the  audiences  and  critics. 

THEATRE 

Statistically  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  theatre  in  Poland 
is  as  follows:  in  1949  there  were 
73  theatres  with  a  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  of  36,102.  They  gave 


a  total  of  18,905  perform¬ 
ances  which  were  witnessed 
by  an  audience  of  7.5  mil¬ 
lion.  In  1961,  112  theatres 

functioned  with  a  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  of  38,972.  They  gave 
32,300  performances  to  a  com¬ 
bined  audience  of  11.5  million. 
There  were  four  operas  and 
operetta  companies  in  1949  and 
eighteen  in  1961.  At  present 
almost  every  major  city  has 
at  least  one  theatre.  Many 
theatres  have  road  companies 
which  reach  the  small  towns 
and  villages.  A  large  part  of 
the  theatres  —  over  ninety  — 
are  state  theatres.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the 
National  Theatre  and  the  Pol¬ 
ish  Theatre  in  Warsaw. 

Polish  theatres  present  both 
classical  plays  as  well  as  the 
most  interesting  modern  dra¬ 
mas.  Foreign  critics  have  espe- 
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vian  countries  and  the  United 
States.  There  are  four  such 
groups  in  Poland  today. 
Various  types  of  amateur 
groups  number  over  10,000  and 
they  include  200,000  active  par¬ 
ticipants  who  in  1958  perform¬ 
ed  to  an  audience  of  about 
five  million. 

For  the  past  several  years 
a  specific  place  in  theatrical 
life  is  held  by  amateur  groups, 
particularly  the  student  thea¬ 
tres. 


Irena  Eichler,  an  outstanding 
actress,  as  Marie  Tudor  in 
Victor  Hugo’s  play  of  that 
name 


Jacek  Woszczerowicz,  a  prom¬ 
inent  actor,  in  “The  Trial” 
by  Franz  Kafka 


cially  high  regard  for  Polish 
stage  design  and  acting. 

Real  distinction  at  home 
and  abroad  has  been  won  by 
the  Polish  song  and  dance 
groups,  especially  Mazowsze 
and  Slqsk.  The  candidates 
come  primarily  from  the  peas¬ 
ant  youth.  Their  repertoire  is 
based  on  folk  songs  and 
dances.  Mazowsze  and  Slqsk 
perform  with  much  success  in 
Paris,  London,  the  Soviet 
Union,  China,  the  Scandina¬ 
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PAINTING 

Polish  painting  entered  the 
post-war  period  with  trends 
and  art  groups  that  were  al¬ 
ready  crystallized  during  the 
inter-war  years.  Thus,  there 
existed  a  strong  group  of 
post-impressionist  artists.  An¬ 
other  group  followed  abstract 
art. 

These  groups  continued 
their  creative  work  in  the 
first  years  after  the  war. 

An  important  moment  in 
the  development  of  painting 
after  the  war  was  the  open¬ 
ing  of  an  exhibition  of  works 
by  young  painters  in  1955. 
From  that  time  on,  and  espe¬ 
cially  after  1956,  numerous 
groups  of  artists  arose  which 
tied  in  with  various  contem¬ 
porary  trends  in  painting  and 
sculpture. 


GRAPHIC  ART 

Graphic  art  in  Poland 
stands  on  a  very  high  level. 
This  is  particularly  true  of 
posters.  Film  posters  and  oth¬ 
ers  have  been  hailed  at  Pol¬ 
ish  and  foreign  exhibits.  The 
dominating  tendency  among 
the  leading  Polish  poster  art¬ 
ists  is  to  obtain  the  most 
powerful  effect  with  the  use 
of  symbolic  abbreviations,  and 
a  maximum  condensation  of 
the  means  of  expression. 

SCULPTURE 

Sculpture  in  Poland  has  its 
own  dean  who  for  many 
years  has  held  a  dominating 
position  in  this  field:  Xawery 
Dunikowski  (1875).  His  work 
has  passed  through  many 


Sculpting  studio  at  the  Warsaw  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
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stages  reflecting  various  trends 
in  contemporary  art.  The 
leading  representatives  of  the 
youngest  generation  of  sculp¬ 
tors  are  dedicated  followers 
of  the  modern  trend.  They 
have  scored  many  internation¬ 
al  successes. 

Two  Academies  of  Fine 
Arts  exist  in  Poland  (Warsaw 
and  Cracow),  six  Higher 
Schools  of  Arts  and  many  Art 
and  Crafts  Schools.  Over  two 
million  persons  visited  various 
types  of  art  exhibits  in  1957. 
Four  hundred  exhibits  were 
organized  in  Poland  in  1959. 

ARCHITECTURE 

In  a  country  that  suffered 
such  war-time  destruction  as 
Poland  (for  example  in  War¬ 
saw  81  per  cent  of  the  build¬ 
ings  were  destroyed  and  95  per 
cent  of  its  mid-town  area  and 
historical  districts,  as  was  78 
per  cent  of  Wroclaw  and  80 
per  cent  of  its  historical  dis¬ 
tricts,  60  per  cent  of  Gdansk 
and  100  per  cent  of  its  histor¬ 
ical  districts),  the  work  of 
architects,  town-planners  and 
conservators  assumed  great 
importance.  It  aroused  much 
interest  in  the  public  which 
took  an  active  part  in  discus¬ 
sions  on  these  subjects.  The 
predominant  tendency  in  the 
first  period  of  reconstruction 
was  a  maximum  consideration 
for  possibilities  of  rebuilding 
the  historical  monuments. 
These  tendencies  found  their 
expression  in  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  old  town  districts  in 
Warsaw,  Gdansk,  Poznan,  Lu¬ 
blin  and  Wroclaw.  The  archi¬ 
tects  and  town-planners  were 


simultaneously  faced  with  the 
problem  of  making  entire 
plans  and  building  new  set¬ 
tlements,  residential  districts 
and  public  buildings.  Work 
was  begun  in  the  heat  of  dis¬ 
cussions  over  modern  archi¬ 
tectural  designs  for  the  new 
cities,  settlements,  quarters 
and  buildings.  In  the  early 
period  the  tendency  prevailed 
to  utilize  the  achievements  of 
modern  architecture.  These 
tendencies  found  expression 
in  the  architectural  plans  of 
Warsaw  and  in  the  planning 
of  new  towns. 

MUSICAL  LIFE 

Musical  life  in  Poland  after 
the  war  had  to  be  begun  anew. 
War  and  occupation  had 
destroyed  practically  every¬ 
thing  in  this  field. 

Before  the  war  only  one 
symphony  orchestra,  the  War¬ 
saw  Philharmonic,  existed  — 
badly  subsidized  by  the  state 
at  that  —  and  there  were  three 
operas.  Already  in  1949  there 
were  13  philharmonic  and  per¬ 
manent  symphony  orchestras 
in  the  country. 

Composing  in  Poland  has 
a  rich  tradition. 

Modern  Polish  composition 
is  very  diverse  stylistically. 
Tying  in  with  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  formal,  contemporary 
music  it  possesses  certain  com¬ 
mon  traits  which  set  it  apart. 
A  number  of  works  by  Polish 
composers  were  honoured  at 
international  competitions  of 
composers  and  have  found  a 
permanent  place  on  concert 
programmes  abroad.  Poland 
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Distinguished  young  pianist, 
Adam  Harasiewicz,  winner  of 
the  first  prize  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Chopin  Competition  in 
1954 


also  has  first-rate  performers 
(pianists,  violinists)  and  con¬ 
ductors. 

A  great  role  in  Polish  mu¬ 
sical  life  is  played  by  the 
world-famous  International 
Chopin  Competition  held  eve¬ 
ry  five  years  and  the  Wie- 
niawski  Violin  Competition. 
Since  1956  the  Festival  of  Con¬ 
temporary  Music  has  been  a 
regular  feature  in  Warsaw. 


Musicological  departments 
exist  in  the  universities  of 
Warsaw,  Poznan  and  Cracow. 
Future  musicians  study  at 
seven  conservatories  and  100 
state  music  schools,  and  there 
are  a  great  many  schools  for 
adult  amateur  musicians.  The 
conservatories  have  a  total  of 
about  1,500  students  and  the 
state  music  school  about 
21,000  students. 


SHEET  MUSIC 

-  Compositions 
for  various  in¬ 
struments  and 
orchestras 

-  Old  Polish 
music 

-  Vocal  scores  by 
Polish  classical 
and  contempo¬ 
rary  composers, 
with  or  without 
accompaniment 

-  Contemporary  Polish  sym¬ 
phonic  and  chamber  music 

-  Music  materials  and  studies 

-  Textbooks  for  exercises 

-  Albums  in  Polish  and  other 
languages 

GRAMOPHONE  RECORDS 
-Symphonic,  operatic  and 
chamber  music  —  ancient  and 
modern 

-  Carols 

-  Folk  music  recorded  by  folk 
bands,  folk  ensembles,  so¬ 
loists 

-  Latest  songs 

-  Old  favourite  melodies 

■  Dance  and  light  music 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
SALES 

ORDERS  -  CATALOGUES  — 
INFORMATION 

Foreign  Trade  Enterprise 
"A  R  S  P  O  L  O  N  A" 

Warszawa,  Krakowskie 
Przedmiescie  7 
Cables:  Arspolona  Warszawa 
Telephone: €483 1 


SPORTS 


The  sports  movement  in  Po¬ 
land  is  headed  by  the  Central 
Committee  for  Physical  Cul¬ 
ture  and  Tourism,  an  official 
body  which  coordinates  and 
conducts  the  work  of  all  organ¬ 
izations  active  in  sports  and 
physical  training.  Management 
of  sports  is  conducted  by  the 
Federation  of  Sports  Associa¬ 
tions  made  up  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  governing  bodies 


of  all  the  sports  associations 
in  Poland.  The  Federation 
appoints  from  its  constituent 
groups  the  Polish  Olympic 
Committee  and  the  Council  for 
Promoting  Physical  Culture. 
This  Council  concerns  itself 
with  the  popularization  of 
physical  culture  among  youth 
and  working  people  and  organ¬ 
izes  clubs  and  facilities  for 
amateur  sport  fans.  It  also 


A  fencing  match.  Polish  fencers  have  won  many  titles  as 
European  and  world  champions 


fosters  sports  clubs  in  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  and  organ¬ 
izes  amateur  sports  and  gym¬ 
nastic  groups. 

The  greatest  achievement 
that  post-war  physical  training 


has  to  its  credit  is  the  popu¬ 
larization  of  sports  in  the  vil¬ 
lages.  There  are  over  6,000 
Peasant  Sports  Groups  with 
more  than  700,000  active  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  countryside.  A  to- 
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Edmund  Piqtkowski,  one  of 
the  world’s  best  discus  throw¬ 
ers 


tal  of  about  2,000,000  persons 
are  involved  in  sports  and 
physical  training  activities 
throughout  the  country.  There 
are  four  higher  schools  for 
training  physical  culture  and 
sports  instructors. 

It  is  this  mass  character  of 
sports  that  has  yielded  many 
successes  at  international 
meets  and  has  given  Poland 


a  leading  position  in  world 
athletics.  Suffice  it  to  men¬ 
tion  the  results  obtained  in  the 
the  Olympics  in  Rome  where 
the  Polish  team  won  21  med¬ 
als  —  4  gold,  6  silver  and  11 
bronze  —  and  took  sixth  place 
on  the  basis  of  points,  ahead 
of  such  countries  as  Great 
Britain  and  France. 
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HANDEL  ZAGRANICZNY”  (Foreign  Trade)  —  a  monthly  appearing  in  Polish. 

RINK!  ZAGRANtCZNE"  (Foreign  Markets)  —  a  periodical  in  Polish  appearing  three  times  a  week. 

"POLISH  FOREIGN  TRADE”  —  a  quarterly  in  English,  French,  German  and  Spanish,  devoted  to  information 
on  Polands  export  and  import. 

"POLISH  EXPORT  AND  IMPORT”  —  a  quarterly  in  Russian,  dealing  with  questions  of  Poland’s  economy. 
"POLISH  MARITIME  NEWS”  —  a  monthly  in  English  on  Polish  ports,  shipping  and  sea  transport. 

POLSKI  HANOEl  ZAGRANICZNY  ■  -  WIADOMOSCI"  —  (Polish  Foreign  Trade  -  News)  a  special  publica¬ 
tion  in  several  foreign  languages,  issued  in  connection  with  Polish  participation  at  foreign  fairs. 

"ECONOMIC  SURVEY  —  a  fortnightly  bulletin  in  English  and  Russian,  providing  regular  information  about 
Polish  economic  problems,  particularly  foreign  trade. 


"POZNAN  INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW 


published  annually  in  English,  French,  German  and  Russian. 

a  guide  containing  information  on  Poland, 


"INFORMATION  FOR  BUSINESSMEN  TRADING  WITH  POLAND 

her  economy  and  foreign  trade. 


THE  POLISH  CHAMBER  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  organizes  the  publication  of  special  issues  of  foreign  periodicals 
devoted  to  Polish  economic  affairs  and  prepares  a  press  service  for  foreign  newspapers  and  trade  journals 
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